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A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM HOARE, B.A., 
OF BATH. 
(See 8 8, iv, 348, 391.) 

During a summer residence in the Isle of Wight, 
1893, I chanced to come across a number of draw- 
ings, portraits of evidently notable personages 
(single and in groups) done in crayons, and, 
what was still more evident, done in a masterly 
manner. They were seventeen in number, and even- 
tually I induced the owner, a cultured collector, to 
part with them. He gave me to understand that 
my “congeniality,” or, as I take it, my importunity, 
led to their being given up. The trouble I have 
experienced in even so far unravelling the tangle 
caused by the omission to add the names to the 
portraits makes one reflect on the immense number 
of portraits in existence of which nothing is known 
owing to such omissions. With the intention of 
clearing the fog for searchers after the works of 
William Hoare I offer this slight memoir ; for no 
such record of him will be found in any one work. 
I was told in the commencement that these draw- 
ings were the work of the celebrated engraver 
MeArdell, and done by him after pictures by 
Gainsborough, for the purpose of engraving. I 
was pointed out the very evident touches in some 
that none but Gainsborough’s hand could have 
done. It did not take me long to find that 
McArdell was not only not known as a draughts- 


man, but that he did not engrave for Gainsborough, 
and that he did engrave for Reynolds. My next 
search put me no nearer to unravelling the tangle, 
and, aided by Mr. Algernon Graves’s experience, 
I tried equally unsuccessfully Cotes, Van Loo, 
Hudson, &. At Jast Hoare of Bath was tried, 
and this seemed sufficiently promising to start the 
search in his direction ; besides, I had information 
that these drawings had been lately obtained from 
Bath. It is true that Gainsborough practised also 
at Bath, and was contemporary with Hoare, but 
Gainsborough’s technique does not appear on the 
drawings. illiam Hoare, as will be seen, prac- 
tised in Bath, and in many of the backgrounds of 
these drawings appear features of that town. On 
commencing my I naturally went first to 
the National Gallery, and rather startling was the 
experience I received; for on telling the vendor 
of catalogues the object of my search, he replied 
at once, “There’s no such name, and I never 
heard of such,” and he pointed out the absence 
from the catalogue of the name of this foundation 
member of the Royal Academy. 

William Hoare was born at Eye, in Suffolk, in 
1707—some have it 1706, others 1709, but Prince 
Hoare is my authority—a county celebrated also as 
being Gainsborough’s. His father was a well-to-do 
farmer, having considerable property in his own 
hands. Showing an early disposition to study, 

oung William was placed at a school having a 
high reputation for classical ae viz., Farring- 
don, in Buckinghamshire ; here William eagerly 
availed himself of every opportunity of improvi 
himself, and in the course of a few years attain 
such a degree of efficiency that he assisted his 
master occasionally in teaching the other scholars. 
He showed at this time no indifferent skill in 
drawing, in which the school teaching assisted him, 
and he soon distinguished himself above his com 
petitors in the prize exhibitions which took place 
once a year. Haviog completed his school course, 
and obtained his father’s permission to follow his 
art studies with a professional view, he was removed 
to London and placed under an Italian painter 
named Grisoni, the best and perhaps the only 
painter of history which that time afforded in Eng- 
land. Grisoni persuaded William to go to Italy, 
whither accordingly he went, lodging in Rome 
with Scheemackers, the celebrated Flemish sculp- 
tor, and Delvaux, a pupil, whose friendship he had 
made when with Grisoni. William Hoare is known 
as the first English painter who visited that city 
for professional prolly He became a pupil in 
Rome of Francesco Imperiale, a disciple of Carlo 
Maratti. Imperiale was an historical painter, and 
was esteemed the most eminent master of the 
time. Pompeo Batoni was amongst Hoare’s fellow 
pupils, and continued an intimate friend to the 
ol of his life. Hoare remained nine years in 
Rome, copying with advantage from most 
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celebrated productions of the great masters con- 
tained in the Roman palaces, These labours 
became of great utility to him as, the osion 
of the South Sea venture ruining his er, he 
found it necessary to tarn his skill to providin 
for his own maintenance. The first time that 
find him noted as an artist is in 1734, about the 
time of his return to England, when he etched 
a head of Job, son of Solliman Dgiallo, high — 
of Bonda, in the country of Foota, South Africa ; 
this he signed “‘ Gulielmus Hoare, pinxit ad vivum 
et sculpsit.”* In the same year he drew in crayons 
a likeness of Alexander Pope.t The inscription 
on the back of this states “This picture belongs 
to Mr. Andrews of Hill House. Wm. Hoare, 
Batb, 1734.” Hoare’s visits to Bath for purposes 
connected with this portrait I connect with his 
subsequent marriage. At this time Pope was 
staying with his friend Ralph Allen, of Prior Park, 
a remarkable self-made man, the original of Field- 
ing’s Squire Allworthy in bis novel ‘Tom Jones.’ 
en was the of 
count ts, which was 8 
the Bry Pope's deformity made him 
reluctant to have any profile portrait taken, but 
Hoare on the cover of a book to take a 
hasty outline of him in ink. This book with the 
sketch is in a case of autographs in South Ken- 
sington Museum,§ and a replica in red chalk is 
in the National Portrait Gallery offices in Great 
George Street. Carruthers, in his ‘ Life of ~ 
uses this portrait as the frontispiece.|| Hoare’s last 
time abroad was in 1749, when he went through 
France and the Netherlands for wy of study. 
In 1754, when residing in London, his experience 
told him that historical subjects met with little 
encouragement compared to portraiture. In a great 
measure owing to the lovely works in crayon at this 
time by Carriera Rosalba, this process became very 
popular, John Russell and other English artists 
having followed herexample and meeting with much 
success. Hoare obtained from Rosalba two crayon 
drawings, ‘ Apollo with his Lyre’ and ‘ A Nymph 
crowned with Vernal Flowers’; these were his 
models in his first efforts in the employment 
of this fashionable vebicle, enabling him to carry 
this art toso high ad as to be scarcely excelled 
by Rosalba herself. At this time it was that he 


* See the Print Room, Brit. Museum, impression. 
This portrait isin the National Portrait Gallery. 
Fielding also dedicated his book ‘ Amelia’ to Allen. 
Underneath this sketch is written, “ The only full- 

portrait of Pope, drawn without his knowledge 

while conversing with Mr. Allen at Prior Park, eketched 
by W. Hoare, R.A.” This book is the presentation copy 
‘The Dispensary’ from Garth, the author, to Pope, 
the sketch is written “ Alext Pope stat. 52, a.p, 


|| About this time Hoare executed a t of Clement 
Nevill, Esq., lieutenant-general of H,.M. King George 
forces, This portrait is engraved by 


married Miss Barker, whose family, residing at 
Bath, invited him to come away from London and 
try, when living with them, to obtain work in that 
fashionable watering- 


Harotp Mater, Ool. 
(To be continued.) 


WILLS FROM THE CLOSE ROLLS.—V. 
(See 8 8, i. 389, 448 ; iv. 321, 381.) 
Talboys, Sir George, son and heir of Sir Robert. 
At mine own house, South Kyme, 18 January, 
1512. To be buried at Kyme Priory, if I 
within four days’ journey thereof ; if otherwise, at 
the discretion of my executors. Cost of funeral 
and alms at their discretion. Debts to be paid, 
and injuries redressed. To the Priory of Kyme, a 
set of vestments, value forty marks, and ten marks 
for reparation of church. To four poor bedemen 
at Kyme, to pray for testator, parents, &c., for ten 
ears, each 20s.,and meat and drink. They are 
**to say daily our Lady Psalter, but if they be 
letted by sickness or other reasonable cause,” and 
to be chosen from servants or tenants fallen into 
poverty. For reparation of Lincoln Cathedral, 
40s.; of Halystane Church in Redesdale, four 
marks. To each of the four Orders of Friars in 
Lincoln and Boston, to keep my obit, 20s. To my 
wife, Thorp and Waynflet Manors for life ; and 
for the tender love and kindness that she hath 
showed to me, Golthagh Manor also. Each 
daughter, born before or after will, to receive 500 
marks to her marriage. Gilbert and William 
and other my younger sons. Servants to be 
a year’s es. Executors, Elizabeth my wife ; 
Sir William Tirwhit ; Sir Robert Dymmock ; John 
Constable, Archdeacon of Hunts ; Edward Derby, 
Archdeacon of Stowe ; George Fitzwilliam, ar. ; 
John Henege, ar.; Mr. Thomas Burgh, and Sir 
Harry Gascoign, priests. (8 Hen. VIII.) 
Haddon, Sir Richard, Alderman, 1 A 
1516. Lands to Dame Katherine my wife for life, 
with remainder to William my son, who shall hold 
himself satisfied by this bequest of part of movable 
goods, debts, merchandise, jewels, and plate, over 
his part by the custom of the City. He is not to 
contract any post obits, but honestly to find wife 
and children according to their degree. Half 
fits of lands to be placed in a chest in the 
of the Mercers’ Company, for use of children 
wnt, William and Johane his wife. (16 Hen. 
Norfolk, Thomas, Duke of, 31 August, 8 Hen. 
VIII. [1516]. To my son Sir Edmund, the manor 
of Ketilbergh, &c., for life, with remainder to 
sons William, Richard, and Thomas, ‘‘ and 
other sons that hereafter I shall happen to have 
my said wife [Agnes], or by any other wife that 
shall happen to bave. To every daughter as I 
hereafter shall have, and not married nor espoused, 
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nor concluded for her in my life, 3001.” 
Debts to be paid. To Richard my son, the manor 
of Chacombe ; to Thomas my son, the manor of 
Bidlington, All future sons to have (each) lands 
of the value of 40/. per annum. (16 Hen. VIIL, 


Part 2.) 

Otryngham, Elizabeth, widow, late of Peter- 
borough, and now of the parish of St. Leonard, 
Sordiche. 20 April, 1521. To be buried either 
in the charch or churchyard of St. Leonard’s afore- 
said, “ or where it shall please Almighty God and 
my executor. To the moder Church of Powles,” 

; to the church where I am buried, 12d. To 
my son John Otryngham, all tenements at Over- 
ton Longfield, co, ae with garden, 
orchard, arable and pasture , and grove of 
wood ; all my right in a tenement in Bundgate, 
Peterborough, and a tenement at Overton Lang- 
field, given to me thirty years ago by my late 
busband John Maydon. Said son to be sole exe- 
cutor. Witnesses, George Kyrkeham, John 
Wakerly, John Mowlseworth, Charles Wakerly, 
gen., &c. (13 Hen. VIII.) 

Brereton, Sir Randal, of Malpas, Cheshire, 
Chamberlain of Chester. 2 August, 1523, 15 
Hen. VIII. Five poor folks of honest disposition, 
always to be chosen by my heir male, to pray for 
my soul for 1500 years, and for Randal Brereton 
and Alice his wife, my great-grandparents ; Wil- 
liam Bulkeley and Margery his wife, my grand- 
aes Elynour my wife, and our children. 

ife to hire a priest to sing at the altar before the 
crucifix in the rood loft, immediately after m 
death, for all the souls above named. Randal, 
my eldest son; John my son, clerk; Richard, 
Roger, Peter, William, Robert, Urian, my sons. 
Bartholomew my brother. Remainderto(1) Richard, 
son of Richard Cholmely ; (2) Hugh, his brother ; (3) 
George, his brother; (4) Thomas Hanmer; (5) 
Richard Cholmely the father ; (6) Robert Harcourt, 
(15 Hen. VIII.) 

Broket, Robert, citizen and baker. 10 Septem- 
ber, 1523. Long bequest re masses. Names to 
be written in bederoll of St. Michael’s Church, 
Crooked Lane: John Wheteley, Alice and Johan 
his wives ; Robert Broket, Katherine and Eliza- 
beth his wives; John Atkinson and Alice his 
wife ; John Bolter and Margaret his wife : to be 
vit) for every Sunday for evermore. (15 Hen. 

Haddon, Dame Katherine, widow of Sir Richard. 
18 December, 16 Hen. VII. [1524]. Lands to 
Thomas, son of William her son. Obits to be 
kept. (16 Hen. VIII.) 

Davy, Stephen, butcher, of Gravesend. 24 March, 
1527. Messuage called the Blakhorse, the head 
abutting on the land of the Abbot of Towrehill, 
called le Herber, on the west, and on Grauesendes- 
strete on the east, to Emma my wife; to be sold 
after her death, to most advantage, by the advice 


four honest men to be selected by him, and 

executors of my executrix. 10l, to make a steeple 
to the said church, when a yard above the ground, 
if begun within twelve months: and a “ suite of 
coopes” to be bought with the money from the 
said sale, price 61. 13s. 4d. To Agnes Marten, 
widow, 40s.; should she die before receiving it, 
the money to be applied for an obit for the souls 
of her and me, my friends, and all Christian. In 
the Church of Gravesend, 6s. 8d. to be given every 
Good Friday to the poor of Gravesend and Milton. 
Robert Browning, draper, overseer.—Codicil or 
second will,same date. To be buried in the south 
side of the Church of St. George, within the high 
chancel. To my sister Oysley, 40s.; my sister 
Joan, 40s. ; my cousin Thomas , of Gravesend 
20. To Mildred Smith, 40s. in household stuff 
and money, to be delivered on the day of her 
marriage or at the age of twenty-one. To Richard 
Herbert, 40s. ; Agnes Smeere, 40s. (10s. at mar- 


riage, and 10s, yearly till paid). To each godchild, 
to wife, executrix. (19 Hen. 


Swetsire, John, of the Chapel of Estwekan, co. 
Kent. 6 July, 1528. To be buried in said chapel, 
in the high chancel, before St. Michael the Arch- 
angel. To Roger Goodboroues children, 40s., 
“and the said 40s. to be equally sifted amongest 
them all living.” A stone of 2$ foote to be lai 
over my grave. Residue to Betrys my wife, exe- 
cutrix. John Bere and John Lane, overseers ; 
each to have 3s. 4d. ; and wife to see debts and 
bequests paid.—Codicil : Beatrice shall have all 
lands and tenements in Wekam and Bexlye for 
life: “and she to keep all the re ions of the sayd 
tenements, that is to say, wynde, tydde, and water 
tyde tenements lyke for any man to dwell in; 
and she so doing, I will that no man interrupt the 
said Betrys, nother to arype, nother to waste, 
nother to occupy none of the said lands and tene- 
ments except by her licence.” Remainder to god- 
son Henry Lane, son of John Lane, he paying five 
marks to William, son of William Swetsire, and 
keeping yearly obit. (34 Hen, VIIL, Part 2.) 

Saxty, Mr. John, of London, citizen and mer- 
chant tailor. 28 August, 1529. Left lands in 
Standfeld, Landsell, and Brentbradfeld, co. Suff., 
and elsewhere, to Grace his wife, and William his 
son ; for the life of the lo liver of them, with 
remainder, if Thomas son of the testator should not 
survive them, to Margaret Ourby, widow, and 
afterwards to Edmund Hasselwode, gen. 

The entry describes the sons as Thomas 
of Mildenhall, co. Suffolk, innholder, and Sir 
William Saxty, Prebendary of St. Paul's, Grace 
and William have bought Thomas’s share in the 
bequest for 50/,, wherewith Thomas asserts himself 
to be content. (30 Hen. VIII., Part 7.) 

Baily, Sir William, Alderman, 22 October, 23 
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Hen. VIII. [1531]. Endowed at her marriage his 
daughter Alice, wife of Richard Gibson, serving 
the king at arms, with the third part of his goods, 
according to the custom of the City. Now, for 
the great love and goodness he bears to the said 
Alice, he leaves her 500. more, wishing the said 
Richard at his death to leave her worth 201. in 
land or 4001. in goods. To Richard he bequeaths 
401., “ to thentent that he should be more amycable, 
a louyng to the said Alice.” (25 Hen. 


The same Roll mentions Sir William’s wife 
Katherine. Richard Gibson, serving the king at 
arms, and William his son, citizen and merchant 
tailor, sold considerable estates in Lydd and 
Romney, 1534 (Close Roll, 26 Hen. VIII). On 
April 25th, 1536, mention occurs of Alice Alat, 
widow, sometime wife of Richard Gibson, serving, 
&c., and William Gibson her son, co-executors of 
Richard's will. (Zbid., 28 Hen. VIII., Part 1.) 

Asshe, Ellen, widow of John, of London, grocer. 
17 September, 32 Hen. VIII. [1540]. Bequeathed 
all her goods to Richard Taylor, on condition that 
he “fulfil her bequests, and sufficiently and 
honestly find and sustain the said Ellen, with all 
her n meat, drink, apparel, and other 
necessaries, lading life, and pay all her debts and 
duties, funeral expenses, and other deeds of charity 
to r people, to pray for the health of the soul 
of the said Ellen,” 20/. or more according to his 
discretion. She promises not to alter her will, and 
appoints the said Richard her executor. (32-36 

en. VIII, No. 449.) 

Bowyer, Sir William, Lord Mayor. 28 March, 
1544, 35 Hen. VIII. To Agnes my wife, 1,000/. 
in money, reasonable wearing of all household stuff 
in my houses at Hogston or Shordych, bequeathed 
to her for life, she finding all repairs ; also 501. per 
annum. “ This legacy shall be void if she convey 
or purloin any part of my goods, or trouble my 
executors, or sue them before the Mayor and 
Aldermen.” To my cousin Alice, wife of Henry 
Serle, the parsonage of Chesley, houses and lands 
in Harston, where I was born, “free as copye,” 
and 20 marks ; and to every of her children ten 
marks : to be void if my will be broken, or more 
demanded. To Marion Turner, Lawrence, and 
William, children of the late Elizabeth Turner, 
widow of Thomas, 6s. 8d. each. To Elizabeth, 
John, Annes, William, and Henry, children of the 
said Elizabeth Turner, and illegitimate children of 
testator, 1001. each : lands also to John. Profits 
of residue to be applied by executors to use of 
said children, during my wife’s life. John, son of 
said Henry Serle. Executors, Thomas Fisshe, 
William Eyns, and Henry Serle my cousin. (37 
Hen. VIIL., Part 1.) 

Byconell.—Genealogists will be interested to 
know that the will of ‘‘ Dame Elizabeth Biconyll,” 
the wife of the Sir John whose will is given by 


HErMENTRUDE (ante, p. 322), is printed at length 
in the Proceedings of the Somerset Archo- 
logical Society for 1893. It is of value for its 
mention of many other Somersetshire names be- 
sides those mentioned by her husband. 

F, T. 


JEANIE DEANS AND LA SUR SIMPLICE, 


I have sometimes compared two parallel scenes 
—as I may call them—in two of the greatest 
works of my two favourite writers of fiction, and 
as I do not remember ever to have seen this 
parallel noticed—though, of course, it may have 
been so— perhaps I may be allowed to make a few 
brief comments on it. Sir Walter Scott has been 
to me like a literary nursing father and nursing 
mother in one since I was a “ callant” of thirteen 
down to the present moment :— 

So was it when my life began, 
may wo. 
Vatil 1 die, 

to paraphrase Wordsworth. No one, therefore, 
could suspect me of wishing to say a disres 

word of one who will, I hope, in future ages be 
generally known as “good Sir Walter,” a better 
title even than “ great Sir Walter.” One of Scott’s 
most famous scenes is that in which Jeanie 
Deans, to her infinite distress, dares not swear 
falsely to an untruth, although by doing so she 
would at once ensure her sister’s acquittal. Jeanie 
Deans is, I think, Scott’s noblest heroine. In an 
article entitled ‘Pathos’ in the 0 
November 18, 1893, the writer says: “The 
exquisite pathos of Jeanie Deans’s self-sacrifice is 
heightened indefinitely by her sheer inability to 
swear falsely on her sister’s behalf.” But although 
Jeanie Deans is a veritable canonized saint of 
fiction, in this instance, I think, she falls below 
La Sceur Simplice in ‘Les Misérables.’ Sister 
Simplice’s chief characteristic is a horror of an 
untruth, Therg is to her no such thing as a fib or 
a white lie, A lie in her estimation is a lie, 
whether it be great or small. In fact, on her 
becoming a swur de charité she adopted the name 
of Simplice on account of its having been the name 
of a Sicilian martyr who refused to save herself 
by telling a harmless untruth as to her place of 
birth. When Jean Valjean is cruelly and shame- 
fully arrested at M. sur M. after the Champ- 
mathieu affair at Arras, he makes his escape from 
the town prison, and goes at once to his own 
rooms. He sends his ‘‘ brave portiére” for Sister 
Simplice, and whilst he is giving the sister some 
directions concerning poor Fantine, &c., he hears 
Javert coming up the staircase in pursuit of him. 
He hides behind the door, Sister Simplice falls on 
her knees in prayer, and Javert, with apologies, 
asks her if she is alone in the room. After a 
moment of awful mental struggle, she replies (‘‘ la 
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religieuse était redevenue femme,” as the author 
says), “‘ Oui.” Javert continues, “Ce nommé Jean 
Valjean, vous ne l’avez pas vu?” Again, — 
mendax, she answers “Non,” Javert, knowing 
her reputation for truthfulness, is thereupon quite 
satisfied, and departs. Was not Sister Simplice’s 
lie really nobler than good Jeanie Deans’s truth ? 

Sister Simplice, with her strict views of the sin- 
fulness of falsehood, must, we suppose, have had 
some qualms that she was risking her salvation by 
lying, and yet she did it in order to save a fellow- 
creature. Dickens—I think in ‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,’ which is not at hand—says that there are 
falsehoods on which the soul flies as on wings to 
heaven, or words to that effect. Sister Simplice’s 
falsehood was assuredly one of these. Indeed, 
Victor Hugo says :— 

“© sainte fille! vous n’étes plus de ce monde depuis 
beaucoup d’années ; vous avez rejoint dans la lumiére vos 
scours les vierges et vos fréres les anges ; que ce men- 
songe vous soit compté dans le paradis!”—‘ Les Misér- 
ables,’ partie i, livre viii. chap, v.* 

JonaTHan Bovucuier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


TALBOT: TOWNSEND: DADE. 
As it is impossible to obtain a solution of the 
following questions on this side of the Atlantic, 


they are submitted to the readers of ‘N. & Q.,’| sh 


with a hope that answers may be found in England, 
which may be given through these columns or by 
letter direct. 

1. On Aug. 2, 1735, Henry Darnall, of Prince 
George’s County, in the province of Maryland, 
Esq., and his wife Ann (Digges), conveyed to 
George, Earl of Shrewsbury, and Sir John Talbot, 
of Longford, Salop, as trustees, an estate in that 
county, called Poplar Hill, ‘‘ in consideration of a 
marriage some time since made and solemnized 
between Henry, son and heir of the aforesaid 
Henry Darnall, Esq., and Mary Talbot, niece and 
ward of the aforesaid George, Earl of Shrewsbury.” 
Collins’s ‘ Peerage’ says that the fourteenth Earl 
of Shrewsbury, who died in 1733, had six sons. 
Which of them was the father of this Mary Talbot ; 
and whom did he marry ? 

2. In 1620 Richard Townsend came to Virginia 
in the ship Abergaile, aged about nineteen, as 
“servant” to Dr. Potts—probably apprentice or 
student of medicine. Dr. Potts had been appointed 
by the advice of Dr. Theodore Goulston—founder 
of the Goulston Lectures in London—physician to 
the Virginia ves ge Fifteen years afterwards 
he was Governor of the colony, and Richard 
Tcwnsend rose with equal rapidity. He was 
Justice of the Peace for York co, 1633, and 
Burgess from 1629 to 1642, and member of the 
Governor's Council from 1635 to 1645. In 1647 


* Observe the author says “compté,” not “ par- 
donné.” 


he sailed for England, but probably returned to 
Virginia before 1650, as on June 10 of that year 
Charles II. issued a commission, dated Breda, ‘‘ to 
Sir William Berkley, Richard Bennet, Esq., 
Richard Townsend, Esq.,” and others. This is 
the last notice found of him ; he must have died 
soon after. He married, before 1639, Frances, 
sister of ‘‘ Robert Baldwin, gentleman, of London, 
and William Baldwin, of Glasthorne, Northumber- 
land.”” This last person appears in the Visitatioy 
of Salop, 1623, Baldwin of Diddlebury and Alton 
as “pa’son of Riddall,” and Frances his sister as 
“ yxor Thomas Cromp Atturney.” After the death 
of Richard Townsend she seems to have married 
Cadwallader Jones, by whom she was mother of a 
son of the same name, said to have been a colonel 
in the British service. In 1665 she administered 
on the estate of a fourth husband, Col. Robert 
Williams. Of her two Townsend sons, Francis 
was a merchant of London, died s.p. in 1660, my 
authority says, but probably later, leaving valuable 
estates on the York and Potomac rivers to his 
nieces—daughters of his brother, Col. Robert 
Townsend—whose tomb was at Albion, in Virginia, 
before the late war. The epitaph on it states that 
he was born in 1640, and died in 1675, having 
married “ Mary, daughter of Mr. Needham Lang- 
horne, of Newton Bromsholds, in Northampton- 
ire.’ 

There is evidence to show that this lady had an 
uncle, Sir William Langhorne. Was he not the 
baronet of that name who died s.p. at Charlton, 
Kent (see Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetage’)? There 
is a pedigree of Langhorne in St. George’s Visita- 
tion of London, 1634, but no mention of a Need- 
ham Langhorne. Was he born after that date ; 
and, if so, whom did he marry? I am particularly 
anxious for some light on the birth and status of 
Richard Townsend, who I have reason to think 
was also a “ merchant,” probably engaged in the 
tobacco trade; and I trust that some one will make 
kindly and diligent search for him. 

3. In 1654 “John Smith” begins purchasing 
and patenting lands in Stafford county, Virginia. 
In 1661 he bought an estate on Machoduck, a 
creek of the Potomac river. This was afterwards 
sold by his only son, Francis Dade, who affirms in 
the deed for it that his father’s true name was 
John Dade, a name which from the first ranked 
and “ matched” with the best families in Virginia. 
It is supposed that this John Dade was connected 
with some of the royalist conspiracies, and changed 
his name on making his escape to America. This 
view is sustained by the fact that he attempted to 
return to England in 1662, but died at sea, as 
appears by a nuncupative will. A wife, who bore 
the somewhat peculiar appellation of Bethelande 
survived him. 

It appears by the Visitations of 1634 that there 
were Dades in Norfolk and Suffolk, England, 
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before the civil wars. There is also a pedigree of 
three generations in Berry’s ‘Kent’ (Genealogies), 
and there was John Dade, a merchant of London, 
living in 1634. Pedigrees or any information 
concerning the Dade family will be received with 


pleasure. 
#4, The following entry occurs on the blank page 
of an old prayer-book belonging to a Maryland 
family: “William Talbot left Eltham uF in 
Lancaster, December 29, 1695, sailed from Eng- 
— May 26, 1696. Landed in Carolina, July 12, 
In August, 1699, this William Talbot is found 
ing and acquiring landed estate in Baltimore, 
co. Ind. In 1713 he died, leaving his large pro- 
y to his only child Margarite, and ‘‘if she 
dies without heirs, to the children of my brother 
Thomas in Lancashire.” 

There is reason for thinking that this “ gentle- 
man,” so styled in the records, was of the family of 
Carr Hall. Eltham is probably Elston, in Amoun- 
derness Hundred, in that shire, formerly belonging 
to the Rishtons, of Porthalgh, who were related to 
the Talbots. 

In Dagdale’s Visitation of 1664 George Talbot, 
seemingly unmarried at that time, is the last 
named. He had a great-uncle, Thomas Talbot, 
recorded by Foley as having entered the English 
College in Rome in 1616, who says that there 
were three generations after his elder brother, John 
Talbot, of Carr Hall, who married Dorothy, 
daughter of Edward Beaddyl, of Portfield. Mar- 
garite Talbot, of Mayland, did marry and have 
sons, the eldest of whom was George, a name which 
had never occurred in her husband’s family, whom 
she probably named for her grandfather, George 
Talbot, if her father, William Talbot, was his son. 
There must be some record of this family extant. 
Any information relating to it, or to the former 
queries, will greatly oblige. 

Karsarine Costicen Dorsey. 

2025, N Street, Washington, D.C., U.S, 


Borns on Woman as Work or Natorze.— 

Auld Nature swears the lovely dears, 

Her noblest work she classes O, 

Her prentice han’ she tried on man 

An’ then she made the lasses O. 
When Barns, in ‘Green Grow the Rashes,’ pro- 
duced this glowing sunburst of woman’s praise, 
he certainly was not aware that, about 150 years 
before, the direct negative to the statement in his 
second line had been discussed by French physi- 
cians? In 1646 a subject of thesis for the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine was “Est ne foemina opus 
nature imperfectum ?” (‘La Vie Privee d’Autrefois: 
Les Médecins,’ par Alfred Franklin, Paris, 1892, 


p. 107.) To the honour of the ladies and to the 
vindication of the chivalry of France, even in the 


medical 


schools, be it said that the doctors and 


candidates who discussed the thesis did not accept 
the conclusion that woman is an imperfect work. 
Gro, Neitson. 


Eoraryan,”— 

“ There is, hence, clearly room for a word which shall 
correctly replace Indo-European, Indo-Germanic, and 
simple Aryan ; and with all due deference we submit to 
philologers the term Zuraryan, which we have formed 
on the model of the accepted word ‘ Eurasian ’—thus 
Eur(ope-) Aryan. In one short word, therefore, we can 
embrace the linguistic peculiarities of our united 
language-race, and with as much exactness as it will 
bably ever be ible to attain, the perpetual stumbling- 
block to westee correctness being, of course, the fact 

agyars, and Turks do not pertain to our —- sys- 
tem, Euraryan, then, is the word which we shall use in 
this journal oe we have — to refer to the 

rimary group 0 guages to which our own tongue 

longs.” —Languages, No. 1, vol. i. Nov. 10, 1893, 

W. W. Davies. 

Glenmore, Lisburn, co, Antrim. 


Quaint Eprrara.—The following is on a flat 
stone on the floor of the chancel in the church of 
Northleach, Gloucestershire :— 

Jerusalem's curse is not fulfill’d in Mee, 

For Here 's a Stone upon a Stone you see. 
Robert Stone Gen' Deceased this 

Life one [sic] the 17 day of September 1684. 


Some years ago I copied these doggerel lines from 
a hymn-book in the inn at Hever, Kent :— 


Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
For in it is the oner’s [sic] name, 
And when you die the Lord will say, 
Where is that book you stole away 
And if you say you do not know, 
The Lord will cast you down below. 


The old form of inscription showing ownership, 


Say 
D, 
And Christ is my salvation, 
is still in vogue, in spite of higher —— e 


Tae Oricin or Visitixc Carps.—I am in- 


debted to the Weekly Scotsman, October 28, for 


the annexed :— 

** As is the case in many other instances, we owe, it is 
said, the invention of visiting cards to the Chinese, So 
long ago as the period of the Tong dynasty (618-907), 
visiting- cards were known to be in use in China, From 
ancient times to the present 7 the Chinese have 
observed the strictest ceremony with regard to the paying 
of visite. The cards which they use for this purpose are 
large and of a bright red colour. When a Chinaman de- 
sires to marry, his parents intimate that fact to a profes- 
sional ‘matchmaker,’ who thereupon runs through a list of 
her visiting acquaintances, and selects one whom she con- 
siders a fitting bride for the young man ; and then she 
calls upon the young woman’s parents, armed with the 
bridegroom’s card, on which are inscribed his ancestral 
name and the eight symbols which denote the day of his 
birth. If the answer is an acceptance of his suit, the 
bride’s card is sent in return; and should the oracles 
phesy good the union, the 
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engagement are written on two large cards, tied together 


with red cords,” 
CoLLinson. 
Wolsingham, co, Durham. 


‘Tae Vircinians.’—In ‘The Virginians’ 
Thackeray displays an intimate acquaintance with 
certain _ of the history ot the American 
war. e evidently took pains in working up 
tactical and topographical details. From what 
sources did he derive his information? I am par- 
ticularly interested in his account of the storming 
of Fort Clinton. What authority had he for the 
following statement, which occurs about the middle 
of the last chapter but two ?— 

“Taking the colours of the Sixty-third, and bearing 
them aloft, Sir Henry [Clinton] mounted with the 


A little earlier in the same chapter Sir George 
Warrington had thus soliloquized :— 

“TI say, Joe Blake, thou rememberest full well, and 
with advantages, that October evening when we scrambled 
up the embrasure at Fort Clinton......Joe wore a red 
coat in those days (the uniform of the brave Sixty-third, 
whose leader, the bold Sill, fell pierced with many 
wounds beside him). He exchanged his red for black and 
7 — We the papers together over our 

scoses We were told how noble Rawdon, who fought 
with us at Fort Clinton, had joined the Duke of York 
cones Ah, Parson ! would you not like to put on your old 
Sixty-third coat?” 

It is fact, not fiction, that Major Francis Bushill 
Sill, of the 63rd Foot was killed at the head of his 
regiment on Oct. 6, 1777, and that Lord Rawdon, 
successively Earl Moira and Marquess of Hastings, 
was an officer of the same regiment and was pre- 
sent on the same occasion. (His subsequent 
operations in Flanders are matters of history.) I 
have often wondered whether the parson is an 
entirely mythical being, or whether Thackeray had 
really read of some Sixty-third officer who served 
in the American war, got “knocked over at Mon- 
mouth” (as incidentally mentioned in the last 
chapter), and then came home to exchange his coatee 
for a cassock. I should be grateful for any hint 
on the subject. The name ‘‘ Joseph Blake” is, of 
course, imaginary. GUALTERULUS, 


Rev. Parr, LL.D., 1747-1825.—The 
marriage of his father, Samuel Parr, apothecary 
and surgeon, of the parish of Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
co. Middlesex, widower, with Margaret Cox, spin- 
ster, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Cox, formerly head 
master of Harrow School, is recorded in the fifth 
register book of the parish of Allhallows Barking, 
in the City of London, under date Dec. 15, 1763. 
Samuel Parr’s first wife, mother of the doctor, 
died in November, 1762. The second marriage, as 
is usual in such cases, gave considerable offence to 
the children of the deceased wife, and especially to 
her son Samuel, then in his seventeenth year. 

Daniet Hipwett, 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Wm. Gisson, Citizen Mercuant TayLor 
or Lonpoy.—The above Wm. Gibson was a party 
in certain deeds, 1639, relating to tithes in Beal, 
North Durham (Raine’s‘ North Durham’) together 
with Sir William and Sir George Whitmore and 
the Earl of Suffolk. Was he a relation to the 
Whitmores ; and what was his connexion with 
Northumberland and North Durham? I think it 
more likely that he came from the north, where 
the name is common, than that he was originally of 
London ; but there was also a John Gibson, citizen 
and merchant of London, whose grand-daughter, 
Sara Mathews, married Francis Offiey, a cousin 
of Dorothy Weld, wife of Sir William Whitmore, 
by ber mother’s second marriage. 

B. Frorence Scarzert. 


Count Sr. Martin ve Front.—His Ex- 
cellency was Sardinian Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James’s. He died at, I believe, Grove 
Lodge, Falham, in 1812. Can any reader tell me 
anything further regarding him ? 

Cuas. Jas. Fire. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Avurnor axp Date Wanrep of a hymn 
beginning,— 
Thou who dry’st the mourner’s tear 
How dark the world would be ; 
and ending (stanza 5),— 
Then sorrow touch’d by Thee grows bright, 
With more than rapture’s ray, 
As darkness shows us worlds of light, 
We never saw by day, 
I am curious to know whether this was written 
before or after Blanco White’s great sonnet, 
* Night and Death,’ first printed in 1827 (Bion 
for 1828). J. D.C. 
‘Norges on THE Four GosPELs AND THE 
Acrs.’—I have a copy of this work, which was 
published anonymously by W. Pickering, in 2 vols., 
12mo., in 1838. Across the title-page is written 
in pencil, “By the Rev. F. Martin, Trin. Coll., 
Cambridge.” Is Mr. Martin known to have been 
the author? The book, I am informed, is rare. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Ventnor, 


“Sa” “Tcu.”—“ Isshue ” or issue, “ cen- 
shury ” or century, ‘‘ Porshia” or Portia, “Russhia” 
or Russia, “habitchual” or habitual, “ manu- 
factchure” or manufacture, “ pictchure” or picture ? 
In reading poetry, “ pictchure” would still seem 
to be right, but probably most of us would say 
** pictured ” and not “‘ pictchured.” There is no 
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rule in the Eaglish language, but in the pro- 
nunciation of such words is there not a recognizable 
half-way house between pedantry and slovenliness? 
Ayprew W. Tver. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Joun Leynercan Owens, an actor, succeeded 
Mossop, in Dublin, and was after him held the best 
performer of Zanga. Can any record concerning 
him be traced other than is given in ‘ The Thespian 
Dictionary ’ and copied into Doran’s ‘ Annals of the 
Stage’? 


Grants or Arms.—I desire to advertise for 
the originals of two lost documents,—a grant of 
arms anda royal warrant of augmentation of arms, 
respectively temp. Charles II. Copies are in my 

ion and the College of Arms is accessible, but 
it is thought that the originals exist, either in the 
possession of a collector of au phs or dealer, 
or in some muniment room. ill some kind 
reader give me the best channels for advertisement 
to catch the eyes of (1) collectors, (2) dealers in 
such wares ? W. H. 


Herrinc: Barina. (See 8" §. iv. 
248, 318).—Did any members of the Herring family 
ever intermarry with the Baring family ? 

OC. H. B. 

Lorp Cuancettor Cowrer.—The biographers 
of Lord Chancellor Oowper ignore the date of his 
birth. Hearne, in his ‘ Diary,’ Oct. 14, 1705, says 
that Cowper was then forty-one. Cowper, on 
April 24, 1720, spoke of himself as being then 
fifty-five. We may, therefore, fix his birth about 
the middle of 1664. Is there any good evidence 
for the statement sometimes made that, like his 
brother Spencer, he was at Westminster School ? 

J. 

Westminster. 


micraturvs wapita.”— What is the 
original or any not modern source of this inscrip- 
tion, which has been placed over the doors of 
parsonage houses ? J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


CreoLe.—What is usually understood in Eng- 
land by “a Creole”? In answer to the question 
I recently gave the hesitating reply that it was the 
offspring of a union between an Englishman and a 
West Indian woman ; and I received some corro- 
boration from a lady mt, who said that when 
asked this question by a French governess at a 
school in Naples, she was promptly corrected for 
saying the same thing. No doubt in France it 
is used for the es of French parents born in 
the tropics; but Webster's ‘ Dictionary’ informs 
us that it is erroneously understood in some parts 
of the United States to imply “an admixture, 
greater or less, of African blood.” The ‘ N. E. D.’ 
gives us the definition as originally understood in 


the West Indies, &c., and as more or less yoo | 
understood there now. But this does not tou 
my question, which is as to the ordinary inter- 
pretation that an Englishman at home would pat 
on the word, and whether it does not in the main 
accord with that erroneously given to it “in some 
parts of the United States.’ 

Hotcompe 


Caruste Moseum Has any 
descriptive catalogue been published of the col- 
lections presented to the Tullie House Maseum, 
Carlisle, by Robert Ferguson, Esq., and the late 
William Jackson, F.S. A. ? 

T. Cann Hucues, M.A. 

Chester. 


Lams Bistiocrapny.—I have frequently come 
across references to a ‘ Bibliography of Charles 
Lamb’ by Mr. Alexander Ireland. I may men- 
tion Mr. J. H. Slater’s ‘Young Collector’ and 
Mr. Sonnenschein’s ‘ Best Books.’ Can any one 
tell me whether there is any more authority for 
this than the brief list of Lamb’s writings (in no 
sense @ bibliography) in Mr. Ireland’s ‘ List of the 
Writings of Wa. Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt,’ London, 
1868 ? W. 


BovrpMaN.—This name is found on the back 
of a plate. I shall be obliged for information from 
any collector who knows the name, also date, 
pottery, and value. H. A. W. 


Kenyepy: Heny.— Where can I see a full 
pedigree of the Kennedy family (Cultra, co. 
Down)? Burke states that John, in the last cen- 
tury, was a claimant for the title of Cassilis, after 
the death of the eighth earl. Had he any right to 
this claim ; and, if so, how? Where can I find 
a pedigree of the Henns, of Paradise Hill, co. 
Clare? Kartateen Warp. 


Exp.anation or Excravines.—I have a steel 
engraving entitled “The Justice of the King. 
From the collection of John Pender, Esq., Man- 
chester.” The engraving says “J. Faed Pinxt.” 
and ‘©. H. Jeens Sculpt.” Will you please ex- 
plain the picture? Ihave another steel engraving 
entitled “ Falstaff and his Friends (‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’). From the picture in the 
Sheepshanks Collection.” The engraving says 
“©. R. Leslie, R.A., Pinxt.” and “ W. Greatbach, 
Sculpt.” Is there any key to the characters in this 
engraving ? L. 

Two Comer Querizs.—Mr. W. T. might 
answer either of these questions without much 
trouble. They relate to the comet of January, 
1866, which is admitted to lead the meteor stream 
that afterwards appeared in November. Before 
this connexion was known, Le Verrier made a cal- 
culation about the meteors, taking their period at 
33°25 years, that they may have made only fifty- 
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two revolutions since i ny Uranus disturbed 
them. But their period is longer than that, 
namely 33°285, and this difference is enough to 
vitiate the calculation entirely. My first query is 
whether the new period may carry their 
meeting with Uranus to at least 114 revolutions 
ago, which would enable me to connect them with 
the destruction of Sodom, 1897 B.c. The other 
question is, taking the elements of the 1866 comet, 
and allowing for all planetary perturbations, how 
soon in 1899 may we expect its next perihelion. 
If early in the year, its meteor show in November 
may be no greater than it was in 1866. 
E. L, 

Apmirat Gorr.—I have a miniature, evidently 
of a naval officer, in the costume worn about the 
beginning of or early in this century. It is said to 
be a portrait of ‘‘ Admiral Goff, British Navy.” 
On the back are the initials R.LG. and a shield 
containing a bow, an arrow, anda quiver. Can 
any give me information concern- 
ing Admi ff, especially the family to which 
he belonged ? T. 


Wittiam Sprurstowe, M.P. for Shrewsbury in 
the Long Parliament.—He was a citizen and 
mercer of London and draper of Shrewsbury, a 
strong Parliamentarian and one of the Committee 
for the Relief of Plundered Ministers. He died 
before 1646. What further is known of him? 
His son, William Spurstowe, D.D., was the cele- 
brated vicar of Hackney, one of the Westminster 
Assembly, ejected in 1662 for nonconformity. 

W. D. Pink. 


Abington Pigotts, 


or tHE Works or CHARLEs 
F. Forsuaw, LL.D.—As Dr. Forshaw is the 
author of quite two dozen works, may I ask him 
to kindly give a complete list, for the benefit of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’? Ropert 

L.R.C.P. and L.R.C.S, Edin. 


Prosecution FoR Heresy.—I believe the late 
Master of Balliol was prosecuted for heresy in the 
Ecclesiastical Court about the time of the publica- 
tion of ‘Essays and Reviews.’ Is not that the 
latest of such prosecutions ? THORNFIELD. 


Mary Topor, Queen or France.—Miss Agnes 
Strickland says her body was first buried in Bury 
Abbey. Is this so? She adds that, consequent 
upon the dissolution of monasteries, the coffin was 
removed to the parish church of St. Mary, and 
that it was opened in 1734, when her golden locks, 
some of which were sold under the hammer of the 


auctioneer, were divided amongst the antiquaries 
present. Can any one furnish confirmation of 
such an outrage ? Tupor. 


Heaps on Orry Gates.—Can any of your 
contributors kindly state when heads of persons 
beheaded were first placed on public buildings, 
such as the London city gates, Temple Bar, &c. ? 

. WILLIAMS. 


Kingston Hall, Hull. 


Seplics. 


COPENHAGEN, THE HORSE. 
(8 S. iv. 447.) 

I can not only tell you the colour of Copen 
but also mention other incidents about him. is 
colour was a rich chestnut, and he was scarcely more 
than fifteen hands high. He could endure great 
fatigue, and on the famous June 18, 1815, Welling- 
ton rode him from early morning till about 11 
at night, perhaps sixteen or seventeen hours ; the 
Contemporary Review, 1884, says fourteen hours ; 
the Quarterly Review, 1840, says sixteen hours, 
Wellington himself says (Rogers’s ‘ Reminiscences’): 
“I rode Copengahen from 4 in the morning till 
12 at night...... f he fed it was in the standing 
corn and as I sat in the saddle.” Nor was he 
used up at the end of the day; for when, late at 
night, the duke rode up to the inn in Waterloo, 
then kept by widow Bodenghien, and there dis- 
mounted, he gave the trusty animal a pat on the 
back, whereupon Copenhagen threw up his heels 
in a very lively and vigorous manner, and only 
just missed the victorious general’s head. His 
birth and genealogy are as follows. His dam was 
taken out to Copenhagen (hence the name) in 1807, 
by Field Marshal Grosvenor. He was foaled in 
1808, and subsequently sold to the adjutant general 
of the Peninsular army, afterwards the Marquis of 
Londonderry, who sent him to Lisbon in 1813, 
where he was bought for Wellington by Col. Charles 
Wood. Larpent, in his ‘ Diary,’ thus writes of 
him :— 

“ May 17, 1813, The Duke at the review to-day, near 
Espeja, was on one of his new purchases from General 
L. C. Stewart. He gave 400 guineas for the two, and 
for this 250—a gentleman who has gained some plates in 
England and bas a name. It is a very pretty animal, 
but a troublesome neigher.” 

The late Dowager Lady de Ros, in Murray’s 
Magazine, January, 1889, says she found Copen- 
hagen a very unpleasant animal to ride, but he 
always snorted and neighed with delight at the 
presence of troops. He was a grandson of the famous 
Eclipse, and by his dam’s side a grandson of John 
Bull, who won the Derby in 1792. Altogether I 
suppose he was the most celebrated warhorse that 
ever breathed. The duke rode him hundreds of 
miles in Spain, and at the battles of Vittoria, Tou- 
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louse, and Waterloo. He died at Strathfieldsaye 
in 1835, blind with age. Copenhagen’s es at 
the battle of Waterloo was at least as marvellous 
as that of his illustrious rider. One of the last 
shots fired from some cannon on a little eminence 
on the French position passed over Copenhagen’s 
neck and bit the Marquis of Anglesey in the leg. 
(Earl Stanhope’s ‘Conversations,’ p. 183.) I have 
never seen it stated in any account of the battle 
that the duke’s sword was struck. (See letter 
from Lord Castlereagh, June 22, 1815, to Canning, 
* Lord Castlereagh’s Letters,’ vol. x. p. 383.) 
WATERLOOENSIS. 


The Dake of Wellington's r Copenhagen 
was of a chestnut colour. My wife has a bracelet 
made from some of its mane, which was given to 


her grandmother by Mr. Carter, the head groom. 


Ley. 
Coventry. 


The colour of the Duke of Wellington’s favourite 
horse was a full, rich chestnut. If Susvrpan 
wishes for furthur particulars, see J. H. Stoc- 

ueler’s ‘Life of the Duke of Wellington ’ (notes 

m Sporting Magazine and Bell’s Life in London, 
vol, ii. p. 35). Joun Rapcuirre. 


Copenhagen was a dark chestnut, fifteen bands 
high, grandson of the famous racehorse Eclipse, 
and was bought by the Duke of Wellington for 
400l, from the Marquis of Londonderry. He was 
a great favourite of the Duchess, who wore a 
bracelet made of his hair. He died in 1836, was 
interred with military honours, and an inscription 
was placed over his grave, recording that he was 
ridden the entire day at the battle of Waterloo by 
the Duke of Wellington, and ending with the 
couplet :— 

God’s humble instrument, though meaner clay, 
Should share the glory of that glorious day. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich, 


Truth proves conclusively this week (1) that 
he was a chestnut; (2) that he was a grey ! 
T. D. C. 


Wartertoo in 1893 (8 iv, 263, 430).—I 
can assure Mr. Haines that I fully appreciate the 
importance of the battle, and am intensely inter- 
ested in every detail of its history. But I object 
to the Belgian alterations on the field (other than 
agriculturally necessary), to ignorant Belgian 
guides, and to extortionate drivers of coaches, 
touts, and vendors of spurious relics. We are 
told that it was called Waterloo because the 
victorious duke wrote his despatch in that village, 
two miles from the actual battle ground. Then 
had he chosen to ride back to Brussels (as he 
easily might have done), and date his report from 
that city, it would henceforth have been called the 


Battle of Brussels, on the same line of reasoning. 
Mont St. Jean would have been a far more 
accurate name; but, of course, it will now be called 
Waterloo to the end of time, as thousands of 
otherwise intelligent people will continue to be- 
lieve that the duke cried out, “‘ Up, Guards, and at 
them!” and that it was the Guards, and not the 
52nd Light Infantry, who broke the advanci 
column of the French Imperial Guard in the fi 
charge. I do not, however, understand how Mr. 
Hatnes can assert that the battle “‘ was won by 
30,000 troops against 70,000.” At the beginning 
of the fight the numbers in each army were very 
nearly equal, the only great superiority 
by the French being in artillery. The weakening 
of the Allied Army by the desertion of the Belgian 
troops during the fight was far more than counter- 
balanced by the weakening of Napoleon’s army in 
the dispatch of troops to repel the attacks of the 
advancing on his right flank at Planche- 
noit. Water Hamittow. 
The advice given by Mr. C. R. Hanes, s0 
far as preliminary study is concerned, is good; 
but visitors to the field miss much by taking 
train to Braine and omnibus to St. Jean. To see 
the very interesting approach to the field it is 
necessary to go by train to Waterloo station, and 
get out there. In the village you see, in a cottage 
near the station, the room in which Lord Ux- 
bridge’s leg was amputated and the garden in 
which it was buried. The remains of a boot are 
shown, and sundry engravings and relics. A 
visitor should then walk through the village and 
enter the church, in which he will see monu- 
mental slabs on the walls containing the names of 
British officers and soldiers. The building is other- 
wise interesting, and should on no account be left. 
unvisited. Then the journey should be continued 
along the paved high road, and a guide will point 
out posts occupied by certain commanders one or 
two days before the battle, as also on the morning 
of June 18. He will also indicate the directions 
in which the Prussians marched, and show spots, 
not indeed made famous on the actual day of 
battle, but just before and after. An excellent 
view of the field is to be had by coming to it from 
the village of Waterloo, and as the walk from the 
station is short-—under three miles—it should cer- 
tainly be undertaken. It is interesting from start 
to finish. Martin Pirson, the son of an old guide, 
has twice been my conductor, and a good one he 
is, though his French is bad and his English worse, 
Still he talks less twaddle than some of his rivals, 
and answers out-of-the-way questions intelligently. 
He is to be found at the exit gate of the station. 
R. St. J. Corser. 


Jovenite Avtsors (8 iv. 349).—In an- 
swer to Mr. F. Jarrart I should say that it was 
next to impossible for the Bishop of St. David’s to 
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collect in the whole of the edition of his ‘ Primitiz.’ 
A copy, for instance, would doubtless be found in 
the British Museum. As the writer of the bio- 
graphies of nearly two thousand authors, mostly 
occupying a humble station in life, I have come 
across some remarkable instances of juvenile pre- 
cocity, one or two of which will doubtless interest 
not only Mr. Jarratr, but other readers of 
*N. & Q.’ In 1868 was issued at Leeds, by John 
Smith, Commerical Street, a 152 page volume of 
poetry, containing about as many poems as 

in the book, by Julia Willoughby, entitled ‘A 
Child’s Poetic Thoughts.’ From the preface we 
learn that the authoress was only five years of age 
when she commenced to write poetry, and that at 
the time of the publication of the work she was 
only fourteen, Many of the poems are far above 
commonplace and some of them are of unusual 
merit. 

Miss Florence Kaye, the youngest daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Kaye, rector of Derrybrusk, Ennis- 
killen, has written some very pretty and commend- 
able verses, When editing my ‘ Yorkshire Poets, 
Past and Present’ (1888-91), I came across some 
of her effusions, and in my volume iii., 1890, I in- 
serted two of her compositions, written at the 
age of eight. Miss Kaye was born in 1880. 

The late William Gideon Jones Barker wrote 
poetry at the age of seven, so did Joseph Middle- 
ton, of Leeds. 

To come down to authors whose names are as 
household words, I may mention that Sir Walter 
Scott composed poetry in his twelfth year, so did 
J. G. Lockhart, editor of the Quarterly Review. 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, published verses at the age of 
eight, as didlikewise Mrs. Hemans. Johanna Baillie 
courted the mystic nine before she could read ; 
Alexander Wilson wrote praiseworthy rhymes 
whilst still a boy at the loom ; and amongst authors 
who have given to the world genuine poetry, the 

ing names of those who wooed the muse 
before reaching their teens, may safely be given : 
Byron, Shelley, Campbell, Dudgeon, Tannabill, 
L. E. Landon, Eliza Cook, Keats, Chatterton, 
Rev. John Skinner, Henry Scott Riddell, Kirke 
White, and Tennyson. 

Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 
Winder House, Bradford. 


Notes on this subject appeared in 5" S. iv. 186, 
265. Bishop Thirlwall’s ‘ Primitize’ is occasion- 
ally quoted in booksellers’ catalogues, and at a 
lower price than during his lifetime, when his 


constant search for stray copies naturally aug- 
mented their value. O. D. 
Mr. Ruskin is an instance of ty as re- 


markable as Thirlwall, though he did not begin to 
publish so early. He began to write “ books” at 
six years of age. His first dated poem was written 
& month before he reached the age of seven. A 


poem he wrote when seven years old reminds 
Mr. Collingwood (see ‘ Life,’ 1893, vol. i. p. 26) of 
** Blake’s best touches.” His first appearance in 
print was in the Magazine of Architecture in 1834, 
when he was fifteen. 

Macaulay, too, was an infant prodigy. He 
wrote a compendium of ‘ Universal History’ and 
three cantos of a poem in imitation of Scott when 
he was only seven years old. 

Mrs. Browning (Elizabeth Barrett) read Homer 
in the original at ten years of age, and her poem, 
‘The Battle of Marathon’ was printed while she 
was still a child. It is said to have been written 
when she was eleven or twelve, a sufficiently early 
age at which to produce an epic in nt 


I have a small book, composed, printed, and 
illustrated, by a boy of fourteen years of age. I 
give the following from Lower’s ‘ Worthies of 
Sussex ’:— 

“Howard Dudley, the son of Quaker parents, born 
1820, residing at Midburst, 
He devoted his holidays to the inspection of local anti- 
quities, The result was a square little volume, four 
inches by five, numbering 130 pages, with the en 
title-page : ‘Juvenile Researches; or,a Description o 
some of the Principal Towns in the Western Part of 
Sussex and the Borders of Hants, Interspersed with 
various pieces of poetry by a sister, and illustrated by 
numerous (40) wood engravings, and printed by a boy of 
14, Easebourne, 1835,’” 

It was printed only one page at a time, on a 
small press made under his own superintendence, 
himself being compositor and pressman, as well 
as author, draughtsman, and engraver. i 
crude little volume was much sought after, and a 
second edition was printed when he was but fifteen. 
Jas. B, Morris, 
Eastbourne. 


Vacue §. iv. 249, 456).—Your corre- 
spondents are in error in ascribing the origin of 
the place-name Shere Vachery, in Surrey, to 
either the Bray family or an imaginary monastery. 
The manor house that once stood here was 
favourite Eoglish home of the Butlers, Earls of 
Ormond, who once entertained Queen Philippa 
here. Several of the family are buried in Shere 
Church, as also is their successor Lord Audley, 
Lord High Treasurer of England at the time of 
Henry Vi 

The name Vache may safely be taken as an 
indication that its date goes as far back as the 
times when Norman-French was the Court lan- 
guage. Nevitt, F.S.A. 

Arts Club. 


Norman Doorway S. iv. 409).—I noticed 
this doorway some years back, but after examin- 
ing it came to the conclusion that it was a freak 
of some Puginite, and no older than the entrance 
to Crown Court, Drury Lane. The people in the 
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house, however, maintained that it was “ very 
old,” but they qualified this by adding, ‘‘It was 
here when we come”! There is a curious ceiling 
in the shop adjoining. C. A. O. 


Martin Bown, Crrizen Soxpier (8" §, 
iv. 229, 356).—Your correspondent Mr. Gitper- 
some-Dickinson refers to a “younger house of 
Bond of Cornwall.” Could he identify for mea 
Thomas Bond, of Cornwall, ob. 1600? Against 
the east wall of the north transept of Fulham 
Church is a square tablet with a gilt sculptured 
border, enclosing the following curious inscription : 

At Earth in Cornwell was my firste begininge 

From Bondes and Corringtons as it may apere 

Now to Earth in Fulham, God dyspos’d my endinge 

In March the thovsand and six hundred yere 

Of Christ in whome my body here doth rest 

Till both in body & soule I shal be fully bleste, 

Thomas Bonde 
Obiit A° - suae 


Arms, Arg., on a chevron sab. three bezantes, 

quartering (1) Arg., three stags’ heads couped 

sable, collared of the field ; (2) Arg., a chevron az. 

between three sinister hands couped and erected, 

gules for Maynard ; (3) Arg, a saltier sab. for 
iton. The mild pun on St. Erth, in the first 

line, will be noticed. Cuas. Jas, Fikret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


The following extracts from the registers of 
barials at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, may elucidate 
the pedigree, though some may not belong thereto: 

1576, June 14. M* William Bond, alderman. 

1586/7, March 6. Danye!l Bonde. 


1583, May 23. M™ Bond, wife of M* William Bond, 
alderman, 

1590/1, Feb, 3, Nicholas Bond, merchant, 

1643, May 11. Martin Bond, Esq., from Creechurch 
parish, bur* in the churcb. 

1674, Oct. 5. Frances Bond, dau, in law to Mr Pelling, 
bar‘ in the church. 


1726, April 11. Richard Bond, Reader at St Helens. 


The marriage of Daniel Bond and Jane Walker 
is registered here March 2, 1579/80. G. E. C. 


The pedi of Martin Bond is in the ‘ Visita- 
tion of London,’ 1633. His grandfather, William, 
was of Buckland, in Somerset, ‘descended of a 
younger house of Bond of Cornwall.” His father, 
in this pedigree, had also a son William, who 
married Margaret, daughter of Thomas Gore, of 
London, “ brother to Mr. Gerard Gore,” and had a 
son William, aged thirty in 1633. Martin Bond’s 
only sister Anne married William Whitmore, of 
London, and was mother of Sir George Whitmore, 
Sir Wm. Whitmore, Lady Craven, Lady Montagu, 
Lady Weld, and others. Martin Bond signs the 
certificate, is described as “‘a Captaine at Tilbury 
Camp, a° 1588, and at the present a Captaine of 
the City of London.” It was his uncle who was 
Sir George Bond and Lord Mayor of London in 


1587, ancestor of Sir Thomas Bond, created a 
baronet by Charles II. Capt. Martin Bond was 
unmarried. B, Fiorence ScaRetr. 


Great Cuesterrorp Cuurcn, Essex (8 8. 
iii. 368; iv. 427).—In the Transactions of the 
Essex Ar ical Society, vol. ii. p. 162, 1861, 
the Rev. J. H. Sperling, in some notes on the 
churches of North-west Essex, writes :— 

“Great Chesterford Church also suffered severely, 
the tower and western bays of the nave and aisles were 
taken down and curtailed. The church presented a 
miserable appearance till the present vicar improved 
matters by the addition of buttresses and a belfry stage, 
and pinnacles to the miserable little tower of 1790.” 

Epwarp A, Fircs. 

Maldon, Essex, 


Sources or Qvorations (8 iv. 449).— 
3. My grave Lord-Keeper led the brawls, 
The Seals and Maces danced before him. 
Gray, ‘ A Long Story.’ 
The allusion is to Sir Christopher Hatton, ob. 
1591, “ promoted by Queen Elizabeth for his grace- 
ful person and fine dancing.” 
5. I, wearing but the garland of a day, 
Cast at thy feet one flower that fades away. 
Tennyson, ‘To Dante (written at the request 
of the Florentines),’ 


JonaTHaNn Bovcuier. 


L. C. ought not to have sent a set of six queries 
without telling the Editor that the whole were 
taken bodily from the November part of Atalanta, 
a magazine which always has some ‘search ques- 
tions” in English literature. If L. C. will pur- 
chase the December part of Atalanta, all the 
queries will be found answered. 


W. D. Sweetine. 
Maxey, Market Desping. 


Lixcoty’s Inn Fretps (8 iv. 101, 135, 
169, 181, 234, 281, 332, 341, 376, 423).—I am 
much obliged to Mr. Garserrt for his correction 
of my “stucco-fronted” Lindsey House. Now 
that he says the front is of stone painted, what I 
could not before explain explains itself—how it 
came about that Inigo’s picture at Wilton shows 
a stone front. I confess it did not occur to me 
that any barbarian would have done that ; it was 
so much more likely that a jobbing builder should 
employ stucco, as in the case of No. 63 or 64. 
The southernmost house, which I suppose to be a 
part of old Portsmouth House, has still the brick 
pilasters, with the stone caps and bands ; that I 
was quite aware of. If it can be examined into, 
however, I think it will be found that the festoons 
have been broken away from the stucco-faced 
houses, and that the original stone caps are there 
still in position, and have not been, as Mr. Gar- 
BETT infers, imitated. In all the technique of 
architecture I am quite willing to yield up any 
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point to Mr. Garsett’s mature opinion ; but as 
to the larger features, and what relates to general 
design and symmetry, I cannot at all accede to his 
judgment that the copyist next door has in any way 
improved upon Jones in one single particular. He 
has quite annihilated the Renaissancecharacteristics 
in which the whole originality of Inigo’s beautiful 
adaptation lies, and has endeavoured to thrust 
that signal master’s design into the strait-waistcoat 
of the classical as misconceived by the copyist. He 
has a false theory of construction, which he would 
fain have us to dub classic. What he really attains 
I cannot but designate as the less common- 
place that any cultivated third-rate intellect may 
reach by a little study. All you can say is that 
the exquisite motif furnished to his hand has saved 
him throughout from a worse perpetration. Such 
&@ man as Soane would have done worse ; that is all, 
and faint praise it is. 

Fergusson’s idea that the Great Northern and 
Midland stations exemplify engineering and archi- 
tecture is to me as ridiculous as many other dicta 
of his relating to architecture. If you merely look 
at the chimneys, growing like stalks out of the 
roofs of dormer windows, that may settle the 
— of architecture at once, and the eternal 

tness of things with it. 

Mr. Garpetrt says that I have made “a serious 
mistake about architects generally,” and he goes 
on to show that he thinks I am right, only he says 
that architecture died before Wren’s death, whereas 
I said it died with Wren. All about the balus- 
trade of St. Paul’s I know, and Wren’s saying 
that ladies liked an edging, &c.; and I do not 
think that many will agree with Mr. Garpetr 
about the “best Gothic pair” at Westminster, 
even with the finials removed. But that is nothing. 
Neither is it of any consequence that he makes 
me say what I did not say—“ decently decorated 
building is dead.” My remark was that “the 
laws of symmetrical proportion in building” were 
lost. I repeat it. His remark upon Barry and 
Scott’s method of percentage shows his contempt, 
jointly with my own, for the preseat system pre- 
vailing. Architects are tradesmen now, and, of 
course, have ceased to be artists. The cathedrals 
were built in the dark ages, and the power to do so 
has been lost in our “dark moral ages” since, or, 
as we usually prefer to style it, “in this age of 
scientific enlightenment.” But the science that 
cannot do a thing is euphonical purely. 

I hail with thanks C. M, P.’s suggestion that 
we ought to include the sites of the houses. It 
never occurred to me, certainly, and I do not 
now know that it is quite legitimate. For are the 
houses the fields? Still, if it will make Inigo 
Jones right, and other people will admit it, it will 
do for me. I am quite content. The line of the 


New Square, as far as Carey Street, at that date? 
—the ground that Serle came to have to do with 
finally. The above wall was not built, however, 
till 1663, so it could not show in a plan of 1657. 
What H. L. F. gives is very interesting about 
Newcastle House ; but I have found nowhere that 
Kendall rebuilt it in 1772; he pulled the stables 
about. It does not look at all like a building of 
that period; it is much more like one of 1690. 
Parton gives its date as 1686. What is the 
authority for 1772? OC. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


“Fiat? EXPERIMENTUM IN CORPORE VILI” (8% 
S. iv. 427).—In 5* S. v. 93 a former contributor, 
Mr. Joun E. Battey, in reply to a query, gave 
the name of Muretus as the author of the 

hrase, with the historical reasons for it. Mr. 

IRKBECK TERRY repeats the query with further 
information at 6S. xi. 88. There is an examina- 
tion of the question in reply at p. 256. It appears 
that in ‘Marc Antoine Muret,’ Charles de Job, 
Paris, 1881, p. 59, there is a repetition of the 
story as by Muretus. But still it is by no means 
certain who wasthe author. Ep. MarsHALL. 


Canon Farrar (Hulsean Lectures, p. 153) says : 

“When travelling in the disguise of a r, the 
scholar Muretus had fallen sick in the hands of strange 

—, they said jestingly to one another: ‘ Fiat 
ii ‘aciamus) experimentum in corpore vili.’ ‘ Vilemne 
animam appellas,’ he indignantly exclaimed. to his 
astonished auditors, ‘ Vilemne animam appellas pro qué 
Christus non dedignatus est mori?’” 


May not this be the origin of the saying? G. 


This proverb is given in the Latin section of 
Deacon’s ‘Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and 
Classical Quotations,’ ninth edition, p. 57. But 
no authority is stated. 8. J. A. S. 


Tropny Tax (8 §. iv. 328, 414).—Although 
unwilling to send a communication which may 
seem to savour of egotism, I think it may save 
some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ a fruitless search if I 
mention that the work written by my late friend 
Prof. Taswell-Langmead, which is cited under a 
wrong title by my friend the Rev. E. MarsHatu 
at the latter reference, was not an ‘ English Eccle- 
siastical History,’ but an ‘ English Constitutional 
History. There is, moreover, an edition subse- 
quent to that cited by Mr. Marsa tt, viz. the 
fourth, 1890, in which the passage cited occurs at 
p. 203, instead of p. 193, as in the edition of 1886, 

O. H. E. 

New University Club, 8S. W. 


Marriep Women’s Surnames (7™ §. iv. 127, 
209, 297; v. 149, 216, 374*, 451; viii. 129%, 
239 ; my own notes are indicated by an asterisk). 
—Very recently, while visiting the Deptford 


terrace wall up to the gates in 1657 may agree with | Cemetery at Brockley, I came across a tombstone 
the present wall; but how about the ground of | in the Catholic portion of the cemetery, put up 
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in memory of two Belgians, a husband and his 
wife. The busband was given the name of Jacques 
Frangois Vancaillie, whilst the wife’s name was 
Rolande Vancaillie-Savonet, her own maiden name 
being added to the name of her husband. We 
have here (especially as the husband died first, 
and had consequently nothing to do with the 
inscriptions) a striking confirmation of the view 
put forward in my two notes and much combated 
at the time—viz., that when in France or Belgium 
the name of the wife is added to that of the 
husband, this added name has precisely the same 
value and significance that the name of the wife 
has in England when put before that of the hus- 
band. The difference of position is explained 
by the fact that in English a substantive qualifying 
another (as house in house-boat) is always put 
first, whilst in French the qualifying substantive 
is put last (as mouche in oiseau-mouche). In both 
— the qualifying substantive is regarded 
as important, and forms a kind of adjec- 


tive. F. Crance. 


* Korrpre” (8" 8. iv. 368, 429).—It is a strange 
illustration of the value of ‘N. & Q.’ to find its 
pages resorted to for the explanation of a word 
common in our South African colonies, and to 
obtain so many answers. At the same time it 
might have been expected that, instead of your 
learned channel, some one might have been found 
familiar with the Cape or with Dutch. Dutch, 
however, is not so familiar as it once was, when 
our kinsmen contributed so much to our culture 
and our common studies. It is nevertheless of 
importance in the Cape and all South Africa, in 
Java and Sumatra, in Ceylon, and in British 
Guiana. The language stands next to that of our 
near kindred the Frisian, and one might expect 
that, with the multitude of our scholars, a few 
might economize the study of a Greek play for 
Datch or Frisian. To Frisian the founder of 
*N. & Q.,’ W. J. Thoms, devoted zeal and atten- 
tion for very many years. It is stated, with truth, in 
your answers that Cape Dutch is not quite the 
same as the Dutch of Holland, though the trans- 
lation of the Bible that is used is the same. Cape 
Datch is not, however, to be neglected. It has 
been influenced by the large body of Huguenots 
who were sheltered in the country, and who are 
now merged in the Boers, and its affinities are 
more like the Flemish dialects of Netherlandish. 
In the Africaander revival that is taking place it 
is found that the poetry of the Cape and of 
Flanders assimilate. It is good to see these 
matters discussed in ‘N. & Q.,’ for they are of 
deep interest to us, and the fusion of the two races 
now going on in South Africa will be thereby pro- 

Hype 


Mr. Formay, having read ‘Dream Life and 
Real Life,’ will be glad to be referred to the ‘ Story 


of an African Farm,’ at the beginning of which he 

will find a vocabulary containing karroo, with 

other colloquial light equipment for South Africa. 
KILvicREW. 


There are many names in Suffolk beginning with 
Cop, such as Copping, Copper, Coppinger, and there 
is the village of Copford, in Essex. Cop or 
is, I think, in Suffolk regarded as a _ = 


Tue Rorat Vero (8" §, iii. 369, 394, 456; iv. 
418).—Mnr. Rossins’s scepticism as to the story in 
the New Monthly of July, 1832, of George III. hav- 
ing declined to give his assent to the Bill for estab- 
lishing Jeremy Bentham’s Panopticon prison for 
criminals, after it had both Houses of Par- 
liament, is fully justified by the facts about this 
Bill in Parliament, which were carefully examined 

me in 1874, and the results published in 

‘N. & Q.’ (5" S. ii. 476). The authorities there 
cited show that Bentham’s Panopticon scheme was 
rejected by the House of Commons while the Bill 
was in Committee, instead of being passed by both 
Houses of Parliament and then vetoed by the 
king, and the altered scheme which the House 
adopted was passed by both houses and the king 
too, and became the statute 52 Geo. III., cap. 44. 
The royal veto has never been publicly exercised 
on 8 Bill which had both houses since 
Queen Anne vetoed the Scotch Militia Bill in 
1707. (See the authorities cited ut supra). I say 
“ publicly exercised,” é.¢., by openly declaring in 
the House of Lords, ‘‘la Roigne s’advisera,” as 
Mr. Rossiys, citing D’Ewes, gives the ancient 
formula. But, of course, the king has priva 
—— many & Bill before it had gone throug! 

arliament, by expressing his objections in his 
closet to his minister, and thereby the appearance 
of open collision between the Crown and the 
Houses of Parliament has been avoided for nearly 
two hundred years. So the royal veto is to our 
generation quite a thing of the past. And there 
are many who would take away the veto of the 
House of Lords also, of the importance of which 
we have been effectually reminded lately, and may 
soon be again. It is, however, quite ible that 
Bentham had incurred the dislike of George III., 
who was “‘a good hater,” to use the Johnsonian 
phrase, and that the king’s dislike to Bentham’s 
scheme had been expressed to Lord Shelburn, 
though the details given in the New Monthly of 
July, 1832, must be erroneous. 

Joszra Brown. 
Temple. 


“Doxerigs” (8% S, iv. 246, 319, 413).—Some 
of the residents of this district do not recognize 
the term “ Dukeries,” but prefer “ Dukery,” as 
the more accurate appellation of the cluster of 
ducal estates which fill the junction corners of 


Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, and Yorkshire. 
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They recognize only the term “ Dukery ” in speak- 
ing and writing of this locality once owned by 
five dukes, and readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who possess 
the writings of the local historians will find the 
term ‘‘the Dukery” to be invariably used. 
Three-fourths, however, of the residents use the 
word “Dukeries,” a term which is manfestly absurd. 
In Mr. Robert White’s book, ‘ Worksop, the 
Dukery, and Sherwood Forest,’ the latest and best 
work on the district, the term “ Dukeries” is not 
found within the covers. Except in Mr. White’s 
book, and asmall one published by Mr. John Hey- 
wood, Manchester, all the guide- books use the 
term ‘‘ Dukeries.” I was glad to read “the 
Dukery” in Mr. Hopoxtn’s quotation from the 
letter written in 1829. Tuos, Ratcuirrs. 
Worksop. 


I have to thank Mr. Hopexin for his unin- 
tentional, and hence doubly valuable confirmation of 
my euggestion that the term “ Dukeries ” is a mean- 
ingless corruption of the original form ‘‘ Dukery” 
by those who did not see the pun. Sr. Swirsin 
mistakes in supposing I suggested that the word 
was ever written “‘ Dookery”; I did but suggest 
that it was formerly so pronounced, which is still 
my opinion, But why the gibe at the school- 
master ‘‘ taking his children a picnic”? Surely 
I may take a person a drive. hy not a picnic? 
Is not St. Swirntn himself perpetrating uncon- 
sciously another joke of the “ Dukeries” type? 

W. D. Gaussrorp. 


Tse First Bioop true Great Civin 
War (8 S, iv. 428).—It has been surmised that 
the first person slain in this great controversy fell 
at or near Portsmouth. There is an interesting and 
rare tract entitled :— 

**A True Relation of the passages which happened at 

the Town of Portsmouth at the late siege, whieh began 
the 12 day of August last, and was surrendered on the 
7th day of September following, 1642. Written by one 
that was employed in the service. London, Printed by 
Joseph Hunscot, September 21, 1642.” 
Until the local history of the Civil War has been far 
more fully investigated than has hitherto been done 
it will be impossible to tell when the first blood 
was shed. Epwarp Peacock. 


“Tattet,” a West Country Worp (5" S. xii. 
246, 376, 398; 8" S. iv. 450).—Please add Dorset 
to the list of counties where ¢allet is an every day 
name for a hayloft. J. Movte. 

Dorchester. 


** EXCEPTIO PROBAT REGULAM” (8* §, iii. 409; 
iv. 16).—The reference to Cicero given in the first 
reply (ante, p. 16) is to the ‘ Oratio pro L. Cornelio 
Balbo’ (cap. 14, or sec. 32), where occurs the 
passage “Quodsi exceptio facit, ne liceat: ibi 
necesse est licere, ubi non est exceptum,” which is 
translated by Yonge, ‘‘ And if the exception pre- 


vents such a step from being lawful, it is quite 

evident that it is lawful where there is no such 

exception made.” It is no doubt given by Volk- 

mar as an illustration of ‘‘ Exceptio 

regulam,” &c. Ropert PrerpPornt. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington, 


Cuartes I. §S. iv. 267).—I was in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, and, bearing in mind 
W. N.’s query, copied the inscription on a stone 
in the centre of the choir, hoping it will give him 
the reply he seeks :— 

In a vault 
Beneath this marble slab 
Are deposited the remains 


of 
Jane Seymour ond King Henry VIII, 
King Henry VIII. 
ar 
1648 


and 
an infant child of Queen Anne 
This memorial was placed here 
by com: of 
King William IV. 1837. 
Joun Pakennam STILWELL. 
Hilfield, Yateley, Hants. 


Scandalous Mr. Huish, in the second volume of 
his ‘ George IV.,’ has wg say about the 
proceedings W. N. refers to. . F. Water. 


Frorio’s ‘Monraicne’ §, iv. 264, 351).— 
Mr. Peacock seems not to be aware that a new 
edition of Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy’ will 
shortly be issued by Messrs. Bell & Sons, In the 
Publishers’ Circular, Nov. 18, p. 593, it is stated 
that 
“a valuable feature will be the verification of a great 
number of Burton’s multitudinous quotations, by the 
editor, the Rev. A. R. Shilleto. Mr. A. H. Bullen is 
contributing an introduction, and Mr. W. F. R. Shilleto 
a full index to what promises to be the edition of the 
Anatomy.’” 


F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


O’ Brizn : Srrancwars S. iv. 448).—Lady 
Susannah Sarah Louisa Fox-Strangways was the 
eldest daughter of Stephen Fox, first Earl of Il- 
chester, by his wife Elizabeth Horner, only daughter 
and heir of Thomas Strangways Horner, of Mells 
Park, Somerset, whom he married in 1736. 

Lady Susan (as she was always called) was born 
on Feb. 12, 1743, and married, April 7, 1773, 
William O'Brien, of Stinsford, Dorset, the actor. 
She died in 1827. ‘ 

I am surprised that Ursan says “her name is 
not mentioned in Burke,” for I find it in all the 
editions that I possess. The history of Lady 
Susan Strangways is so well known as to forma 
part of most of the historical memoirs of the time. 
She was the friend of Lady Sarah Lennox and 
the confidante of George III. in his attachment to 
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that lady, and she has been immortalized by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in two of his most celebrated 
= the engravings of which are well known. 

ps the most so is the Holland House one, in 
which Lady Susan Strangways and Lady Sarah 
Lennox are represented with their cousin Charles 
James Fox, then an Eton boy. 


Constance 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


In Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorset,’ third edition, 
ii, 662, is the Strangways pedigree. There 
Susanna Sarah Louisa duly appears as the eldest 
daughter of Stephen, first Earl of Ilchester. The 
query ‘‘ Was she legitimate?” may therefore be 
answered, Yes! Further, I have often heard her 
spoken of as ‘* Lady Susan” by a lady who knew 
her. The O’Briens lived for years in Stinsford 
House, a Strangways mansion one mile from this 
place. I have been told that their banns were 

blished in a London church in the presence of, 
bat not in the hearing, or at least understanding, of 
the earl and countess, who were far from approving 
or even knowing of the intended marriage. The 
number of banns and the hurried mumbling 
delivery of them made this non-perception possible. 

H, J. 
Dorchester. 


Susannah Sarah Louisa, usually styled ‘* Lady 
Susan,” eldest child of Stephen, first Earl of 
Ilchester, by Elizabeth, only daughter and sole 
heiress of Thomas Strangways Horner, of Mells, 
co. Somerset, Esq., his wife, was born in or about 
1743. From ‘Greville Papers,’ vol. iv. p. 29, it 
ewe that when she was about seventeen, George 
IIL. confided to her his predilection for her fair kins- 
woman, Lady Sarah Lenox. Both the subject of the 
confidence and the confidant herself were, however, 
destined, ere many months, to officiate as two of 
the ten bridesmaids at the nuptials of that monarch 
with Queen Charlotte, on which occasion these ten 
maidens were attired in robes of silver and white, 
with diamond coronets upon their heads, 

Horace Walpole, writing to a friend, April 9, 
1764 (‘ Letters,’ vol. iv. pp. 119, 120), states :— 

“A melancholy affair has happened to Lord Iichester, 
His eldest daughter, Lady Susan, a very pleasing girl, 
though not handsome, married herself two days ago at 
Covent Garden Church, to O’Brien, a handsome young 
actor. Lord Ilchester doated on her, and was the most 
indulgent of fathers. ‘Tis.a cruel blow.” 

On his marriage, O’Brien retired from the stage, 
and for the rest of his life resided at Stinsford 
House, Dorsetshire, having obtained the post of 
Receiver-General of that county, an office which 
he continued to fill until shortly before his death. 
This occurred Sept. 2, 1815, at the age of seventy- 
seven, his widow surviving till Aug. 9, 1827, aged 
eighty-four, Obituaries appear in the Gent. Mag. 
and ‘ Annual Register,” and M.I. in Stinsford 
Oharch are cited by Hutchins. Without reference 


to the register it would be unsafe to conclude 
whether they are there interred, at Melbury, or at 
Abbotsbury. 

No exception could be taken to O’Brien on the 
score of lineage ; beside him the Foxes were mere 
parvenus, and even the Strangeways and Horners 
were unable to show more generations. Lady 
Susan’s marriage is duly chronicled in an 1882 
“ Burke ” lying open before me, 

If Ursan will send me an address, I have a 
small but important crumb for him, re 
Morton, too small to trouble ‘ N. & Q.’ 

C. E. 

8, Morrison Street, S.W. 


If Ursan will look again in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ for 
1893, s.n. “Ilchester” (p. 749), he will find the entry 
which he was looking for. Lady Susannah Sarah 
Louisa Fox-Strangways, the eldest daughter of Ste- 
phen, first Earl of Ilchester, was born on Feb. 12, 
1743 (Collins, vol. iv. p. 589). She married William 
O’Brien, of Stinsford, Dorsetshire, on April 7, 
1764, and died at Stinsford, on Aug. 9, 1827, aged 
eight-four (Gent. Mag., 1827, pt. 


‘‘Tuerrvous” (8 §. iv. 365, 391).— y 
ignorance of Scots law terms and lack of Scote 

“up-bringing” leave me abashed in presence of 
E. D. I own that I was wrong in regarding 
“theftuous” as new, though confirmed in my 
opinion by finding it unregistered in a dictionary 
of northern origin which I consulted before raising 
my voice in ‘N.&Q.’ I do not possess the ‘ Cen- 
tury’; and Dr. Murray’s is, unfortunately, yet far 
from T-time. I believe that thievish answers the 
literary pu of English-bred writers quite as 
well as “theftuous” would do, and it has the 
advantage of being familiar to the eye and pleasant 
to the tongue, which, so far as this side the 
Border is concerned, cannot be said of the word 
for which E. D. is champion. Had it struck me, 
as it should have done, that the magazine article 
I referred to might be of Scotch origin, I do not 
think I should have troubled myself about its 
English. The northern school has a vocabulary of 
its own, which it were affectation for a southron to 
employ ; this helps to give flavour to its style for 
those who understand, and communicates a sug- 
gestion of ing esoteric to those who do not. 

Sr. Swirsin, 


Hupson Famity (8 iv. 387).—Leonora 
Hudson’s second husband was, I believe, Col. 
Francis Compton Seymour, son of Lord Francis 
Seymour, Dean of Wells, and grandson of the 
eighth Duke of Somerset, All modern pee 
ignore the name of the colonel’s wife; but I 
remember this statement in an older one ; I think 
(but am not sure) in “Lodge's Genealogical 
volume.” C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 
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Irish Betts (8* iv. 393).—Can I be 
referred to any particular description or repre- 
sentation of the bell of St. Ronan, preserved at 
Locronan, in Brittany ? J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


Josuua JoyatHan Smitu, Lorp Mayor or 
Lonpon, 1810 (8* S. iv. 308).—This gentleman, 
who was a cousin of my maternal grandfather’s 
(see 5 §S. x. 270), died intestate at St. Mary 
Abbot’s Terrace, Kensington, July 15, 1834, aged 
sixty-nine years, and was buried 2lst of the same 
month in one of the vaults under the chapel of St. 
Mary’s, Fulham. 

By an order of the Home Secretary of Feb. 5, 
1884, the remains in such vaults were disinterred, 
and deposited not in the adjoining churchyard, as 
they should have been under such order, but in 
& pit made on the other side of the street, opposite 
to the church ; and no record of the inscriptions 
said to have been taken from the coffin-plates can 
now be found. 

I will take an early opportunity of furnishing 
other particulars respecting the late Alderman 
Smith. Can it be true that, conjointly with Lady 
Hamilton, he became a trustee of the last will and 
testament of the immortal Nelson? Would any 
reader obligingly assist me in tracing Mrs. Sarah 
Smith, widow of the said Joshua Jonathan Smith, 
whose personal estate she administered to in July, 
1835 ? James Harcrave Harrison. 

Burgh Castle Manor, Suffolk, 


Joshua Jonathan Smith, of the Ironmongers’ 
Company, appears to have resided at Benet’s Hill, 
London. e was elected Alderman of Castle 
Baynard Ward in 1803, and served the office of 
Lord Mayor in 1810. He resigned his gown in 


831. Dantet Hipwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Devizes (8" §, iii. 449 ; iv. 94, 293).—In ‘ The 
Maid of Bath,’ by S. Foote, 1771, this place is 
called “‘The Devizzes.” At the beginning of 
Act I, scene i., Fillup remarks, “ John, who is it 
be a come?” and receives the reply, “‘ Major 
Racket, in a chay and four from the Devizzes.” 
Miss C. Blackie, in her ‘ Etymological Geography,’ 
1875, derives the name thus: “Anc. Devise, de- 
noting _— where two roads met, dis=bis, and 
via.” When was the definite article dropped in 
designating this place ? 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 

A “ Syick-a-snzz” §. iv. 49, 133, 211, 
256, 336, 451).—In several houses that I have 
visited in the Parliamentary division of Hallam- 
shire, I have frequently heard this word used, but 
it was always pronounced snicker-sneeze, A mother, 
fondling her child, would say to it, in a playful 
manner, “I'll snicker-sneeze you.” Until I read 
the discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ I had imagined that 


it was equivalent to saying, ‘‘I’ll cut your nose 
off,” a phrase frequently used in the same con- 
nexion. 

Sniggle is a word evidently related to it, and 
means to cut jaggedly. It has a wide usage in 
West Yorkshire, and may have a still wider one, 
but I cannot speak for a greater area from personal 
knowledge. 

There is, no doubt, some connexion between 
these words and the duelling with knives (which 
is by no means a rarity even at the present day), 
where the object is not so much to kill as to 
mutilate, “to cut and carve,” as in the lines quoted 
from Andrew Marvell. E. G. 


Wrorn Sitver §. iii. 366, 457).—There 
has lately been an inquiry respecting wroth silver. 
The following extract refers to an instance of its 
collection at the present time :— 

“ At sunrise on Saturday, Nov. 11, the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, through the intermediary of his agent, observed, 
at Knightlow Cross, Knightlow Hill, Warwickshire, the 
curious custom of collecting, as Lord of the Manor of the 
Hundred of Knightlow, ‘ Wroth Silver,’ or ‘Wroth 
Penny, from various parishes in the Hundred. The 
ceremony, which, it is believed, dates from the Saxon 
times, was witnessed by a ~ number of people from 
Coventry, Leamington, Dunchurch, Rugby, and other 

laces, On Saturday it commenced in the usual manner. 

he duke’s agent read the Charter of Assembly, and then 
formally called upon the several parishes to make the 
payment. The amounts due vary from a penny to two 
shillings and threepence, and as the ‘ Wroth Silver’ is 
paid it is dropped into a hole in the stone of the cross, 
All of the parishes ‘called’ on Saturday paid, with the 
exception of Long Itchington, and, according to the old 
custom, the Duke of Buccleuch can impose for non- 

yment of these fees a fine of 20s. for every penny not 
asthooning, or else the forfeiture of a white bull with 
a red nose and ears of the same colour. This fine has 
been once enforced during the present century, a white 
bull having been demanded by the steward of the late 
Lord John Scott, the then Lord of the Hundred. After 
the ceremony at the stone, the steward, following the 
usual custom, invited those who contributed toa very 
substantial breakfast at an inn in the village of Stretton- 
on-Dunsmore. Upon the removal of the cloth, the 
guests were provided with hot rum and milk, together 
with pipes and tobacco, after which the company drank 
to the health of the Duke of Buccleuch, and went 
through a convivial ceremony of initiating the ‘colts.’ — 


Standard, Nov. 13. 
Ep. MaArsHALL, 


Morro or tHe Duke or Mariporoven (8% 
S. iv. 388).—* Faithful yet unfortunate ” would be 
a more exact rendering into English of the motto, 
“Fiel peré desdichado.” The Spanish for disin- 
herited is, according to Baretti’s ‘ Spanish Diction- 
ary’ (1807), “ disheredado, p.p. of desheridar, v.s.” 

J. P. 
Hilfield. 


Guyrowper Pror (8" iv. 408).—When I 
was a boy, the lads,in the North Riding, some days 
before November 5, used in the villages to go 


round from house to house in order to collect 
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money for empty tar-barrels. If no money was 
given them, they would lay hands on besoms, 
wood, sticks, or anything else likely to be of use 
for a bonfire. The rigmarole which they recited 


was 
Remember, remember 
The fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason and plot, 
I hope that night will never be forgot. 
The King and his train 
Had like to be slain. 
Thirty-six barrels of gunpowder 
Set below London to blow London up! 
Holla, boys! Holla, boys ! 
Let the belle ring ! 
Holla, boys! Holla, boys! 
God save the King ! 
A stick or a stake 
For Victoria's sake, 
And pray ye remember the bonfire night. 
There are many variants of these lines given in 
G, F. Northall’s ‘Eoglish Folk-Rbymes,’ pp. 245-8, 
F. Birxseck Terry. 
It is quite impossible to say that there is any 
correct form of “lines shouted by the boys” on 
the feast of St. Guy. One lot of boys shouts one 
bit of doggerel and another another. I remember 
hearing or reading somewhere a verse apparently 
part of a more elaborate composition than the 
editorial one, which also I know quite well :— 
Oh then the wicked Papishes 
Ungodly did conspire 
To blow up King and Parliament 
With Gun Pow Dire, 


C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Numerous variations of these lines occur in 
different = of the country. See Chambers’s 
* Book of Days’ (1864), vol. ii. p. 550, and Hone’s 
* Every Day Book ’ (1830), vol. i. 1431-2. 

G. F. R. B. 
Varieties are numerous, no doubt. Thirty-two 
years ago I heard in an Oxfordshire village :— 
Remember, remember, the fifth of November, 
And gunpowder treason and plot ; 
The king and his train were like to be slain, 
And I bope it will ne’er be forgot. 
Please give us a faggot (crescendo). 


Epwarp H. Manrsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


The rhyme varies in different places. For the 
variants in use in the several counties of England, 
see ‘English Folk-Rhymes,’ by G. F. Northall, 
p. 244-250, Everard Home Cotemay. 
71, Brecknock Road, 
May I suggest that THornrieip’s query about 
fifth of November stanzas should *, bracketed 
with my query about Gay Fawkes, Guy !” S, 
iii. 24). The subject is the same, and seems to 
—_— following up by students of moribund 

-lore. James 


Roman Discoverigs THE Tiser (8* iv. 
429).—The best description of the discoveries in 
the Tiber will be found in Lanciani’s ‘ Ancient 
Rome,’ 1888, up to that date, and since then in a 
series of letters by him, signed Rodolpho Lanciani, 
in the Atheneum. One such, in No, 3313, April 25, 
1891, may be what your correspondent seeks, or 
at least will point out to him where to look. 

F. T. 


Tsomas Morton, Dramatis (8 S. iv. 229, 
292, 432).—The annexed notice of Sir Martin 
Arthur Shee’s portrait of Morton appears (p. 318) 
in Mr. George Scharf’s ‘ Historical and Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Pictures, Busts, &c., in the 
National Portrait Gallery, 8vo. 1888 :— 

“ A bust portrait, seen to the waist, wearing a black 
coat, and a deep black stock. His face is turned in 
three quarters to the right ; the small black eyes looking 
at the spectator. His complexion is fresh and the hair 
grey, silky, and wavy. The background is a red curtain, 
with the red back of a chair to the left. This picture 
was No, 356 of the 1868 National Portrait Exhibition. 
Deposited by the Trustees and Director of the National 
Gallery, November, 1883 (Vernon Collection), (696.) 
Dimensions—2 ft. 54 in. by 2 ft. 4 in.” 

Daniet 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Gorcowacn -Srewart (8 S. iv. 468).—The 
following facts, which are recited and recorded in 
a deed registered in the books of Council and 
Session on July 14, 1653 (‘ Deeds,’ Downie, 
vol. dixxxv.), may possibly account for the anoma- 
lous description by Irish genealogists of a daughter 
of Sir Claud Hamilton as “ the Lady of Gorgonach- 
Stewart (or Gargunock-Stewart).” 

Margaret Hamilton was married, firstly, to Sir 
John Stewart of Methven, Kut. James, Dake of 
Lennox, by his letters obligatory, dated Feb. 27, 
and April 19 and 22, 1629, bound himself, with 
consent of Katherine, Duchess of Lennox, his 
mother, and his curator, to infeft the said Dame 
Margaret Hamiltoune in life-rent, with remainder 
to her heirs, in an annual rent of 4,000 merks out of 
his lands and lordship of Methven, or out of any 
other part of his lands and lordships at his option. 
Dame Margaret was married, secondly, to Sir John 
Seaton of Gargunnock ; and on Sept. 10, 1652, 
this Sir John, for himself and for all right that he 
might pretend jure mariti, assigned the annual 
rent to Mr. Alexander Aughmoutye indweller in 
Edinburgh. R. E. B. 


Aut Foots’ Day S. iv. 428).—Brand, in 
his ‘Popular Antiquities,’ gives the following 
extract from the Public Advertiser of April 12, 
1769, for the Jewish origin of the custom of 
making fools on the Ist of April :— 

“ This is said to have begun from the mistake of Noah 
sending the dove out of the ark before the water had 
abated, on the first day of the month among the Hebrews 

perpetuate 


which answers to our first of April: and to 


fi 
~ 
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the memory of this deliverance, it was thought proper, 
whoever forgot so remarkable a circumstance, to punish 
them by sending them upon some sleeveless errand 
similar to that ineffectual message upon which the bird 
was sent by the patriarch,” 

For the origin of the epithet see also ‘N. & Q,’ 
4 §, vi. 409; 5” S. v. 265; 6% S. v. 327, 417; 
7™ §, xi. 265, 319, 494. 

Everarp Home CoLemayn. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


The Book-Hunter in Paris. By Octave Uzanne. With 
a Preface by Augustine Birrell. (Stock.) 
No long time has elapsed since we introduced to our 
readers the ‘ Physiologie des Quais de Paris’ of M. 
Uzanne, and we lave now to announce an English trane- 
Jation. A far from easy task attends the man who seeks 
to render into English the florid and somewhat luxurious 
style of tho original, A close student and admirer of 
Rabelais, M. Uzanne catches, besides the verve of his 
master, the hubit of Rabelais of crowding his style with 
neologisms, quaint, erudite, or picturesque. To do jus- 
tice to these, which do not easily adapt themselves to 
our tongue, requires a second Sir Thomas Urquhart. 
Such has not been provided, and some of the phrases 
employed may be classed with those that would bave 
made “ Quintilian stare and gasp.” Every allowance must 
be made to one who bas to transmute matter so volatile 
as that M. Uzanne puts forward. With the extension 
of such indulgence the translation may be pronounced 
adequate and even spirited, In other respects, except 
for supplying a cloth cover in place of the picturesque 
ign of the original and for the omission of the quaint 
frontispiece of M. Manesse, the original is closely followed. 
The illustrations of M. Mas—very graphic many of them 
are—of the dealers and the seekers on the quats are 
faithfully reproduced, and the account of the dinner to 
the bouquinistes provided by M. Xavier Marmier, which 
was an interesting feature in the original, is preserved. 
What is, however, most satisfactory in connexion with 
the English edition is the promise of a companion work, 
to be called ‘The Book-Hunter in London,’ It is to be 
trusted that some writer equally observant, sympathetic, 
and capable will be found to write this. Such “‘ do not 
grow on every tree,” and even when found, such a one 
will have an arduous task. So far as regards our great 
bookeellers, London is as well off as Paris, and the 
hunter after treasures finds London the best market in 
the world. The dingy and, it is to be hoped doomed, 
slums of Holywell Street are but a poor representation 
of the almost inexhaustible line of Parisian quays. The 
shops in London which constitute the happy hunting- 
und of the book-hunter stretch from etewer to 
ham, and from Mile End, it may even be said, to 
Richmond. Nothing corresponding to the left bank of 
the Seine is to be found. This translation is acceptable, 
and will doubtless be popular. 


Peveril of the Peak. By Sir Walter Scott, Edited by 
Andrew Lang. (Nimmo.) 
Tux heaviest monthly responsibility of the “Border 
Edition” of the ** Waverley Novels” has now been dis- 
charged, ‘ Peveril of the Peak’ being the only “ Waverley 
Novel” that extends to three volumes, and that con- 
sequently requires fifteen plates. Equal in all artistic 
respects is this work to any that have preceded, and the 
augmenting row of volumes impresses one increasingly 


with the beauty of what will, we venture to 
be the favourite edition. Mr. Lang is 
Peveril ’ among the least excellent of Scott's novelea—a 
falling off he attributes not to lack of situations and pic- 
turesque passages, but to ill-health and “singular care- 
leseness.” That Scott at the period when ‘ Peveril of the 
Peak’ was being written bad undergone a prelimi 
stroke of paralysis seems probable; that he allowed h 
mind, before the work was finished, to be diverted by the 
attractions of ‘Quentin Durward’ is known. The in- 
troduction is almost tedious, and one is as long in 
Setting to business” as one is with Bulzac. The viola- 
tions of history are, moreover, greater than in any 
revious work, That Julian Peveril is the dullest of 
ott’s heroes is not to be maintained, We read ‘ Peveril’ 
as it first appeared in the author’s edition, with boyish 
fervour and capacity to sympathize with a hero en 
years at the outset of his career were not far removed 
from our own. Here was bond of sympathy not likely 
soon to be forgotten. There are some eplendid passages 
in the work, and the interest, though slow at times, is 
not always slow. It is difficult to overpraise the illustra- 
tions. he frontispiece to the first volume gives a 
eplendid picture by Mr. Orchardson, R.A., of ‘The 
hallenge,’ the letter being delivered on the point of a 
sword, ‘In the Gold Room,’ by Mr. John Pettie, is 
® fine picture of the appearance to Julian and Alice 
Bridgenorth of the Countess of Derby. ‘Alice Dancing’ 
constitutes also a pretty illustration. In the second volume 
are, among others, a vigorous and dramatic presentation 
of the fight with the miners; a second, also dramatic, of 
Julian shooting at Bridgenorth; anda third, in a lighter 
style, of ‘Fenella Dancing before the King.’ ‘The 
Countess before the King’ and * Julian and the Dwarf’ 
are among the pease to the closing volume. The 
coming year will witness the conclusion of Mr. Nimmo’ 
admirably executed task. . 


The Poets of Kei , Bingley, Haworth, and District, 

Edited by Charlee ¥. Forshaw, LL.D. ‘(Morgan.) 
Tue rugged and picturesque hills hemming in the Aire 
after it leaves Mal and comes to sully itself amidst 
the manufacturing towns of the West Riding seem 
scarcely fitted to be a haunt of singing birds, The 
Druids’ Altar, however, as Dr. Forshaw shows, receives 
choral homage since days. When it is remem- 
bered that Haworth, the home of the Brontés, is in the 
district with which Dr. Forshaw deals, it is seen that 
some, at least, of the choristers have claims to recog- 
nition, The lives of the various poets are written by 
those who knew them best, Dr. Forshaw’s functions 
being, to some extent, editorial. His first edition ob- 
tained more than local popularity, and we are glad to 
see that a second edition, with further illustrations, has 
been supplied. 


Printers’ Marks: a Chapter in the His of Type- 
graphy. By W. Roberts. (Bell & Sons)? v 

Or all trade marks, for such practically they are, printers’ 
marks are the most interesting. Besides allying them- 
selves to heraldic devices, to book-plates, to emblems, 
and to the art of engraving — ly, they bring with 
them pleasant associations with noble books read in the 
earlier editions. The student is not to be envied who 
can regard with indifference the mark of a Verard or a 
Petit, or even of a Dolet or an Etienne, In England 
this subject has been neglected almost until now, and we 
can point to no compilation such, for instance, as the 
* Marques Ty ee of M. L. C. Silvestre. With 
this, as regards bulk, the new volume of the editor of the 
Bookworm cannot compare. The period it covers 

however, larger even: while M. Silvestre stops at the 
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of the sixteenth century, Mr. Roberts carries his work 
up to to-day, and reproduces the devices of the youngest 
publishers, English and American. It is not complete, 
moreover, giving, for instance, only one sphere as genuine 
in the case of the Elzevirs. If not wholly satisfying, 
it is, however, appetizing, and may well be followed by 
three or four additional volumes, It is a book that may 
be read with pleasure, amusement, and instruction, and 
deserves a place in the lib of all who love books for 
their own sake as well as for their contents. It is 
t to see that Mr. Roberts promises other works 
of asimilar character. 
French Idioms and Proverbs. By De V. Payen-Payne. 
CNutt.) 
Mr, Paven-Parne, who, besides being a master at King’s 
College, is a known and valued contributor to ‘N, & Q.,’ 
has issued a book which is indispensable to all earnest 
students of the French language. It aims specially at 
serving candidates for military, civil service, and uni- 
versity examinations, and is intended to be a companion 
to Prof. Deshumbert’s ‘Dictionary of Difficulties met 
with in Reading, Writing, and Speaking French.’ Under 
some French head a word such as “encenser,” “ savoir,” 
&c., is given, the French proverb follows, and is in turn 
succeeded by an English equivalent. The work is 
excellent in all respects, and supplies a want. 


Forster Collection : a Catalogue of the Paintings, Manu 
scripts, Autograph Letters, Pamphlets, &c., eathed 
by John Forster, LL.D. (South Kensington Museum.) 

Tue catalogue now issued by Mr. Sketchley, the accom- 

plished librarian of the Forster Library, is the indispens- 

able complement to the ‘Catalogue of Printed Books,’ 
which is owing to the same writer. It is executed wit 

the same completeness, and is a priceless possession to 
those who are engaged on literary work connected with 
the eighteenth century. Mr. Sketchley’s system is ex- 
cellent, and his full indexes facilitate ly the task 
of reference. Comparatively few are those who know 
what treasures the Forster Collection enshrines, These 
are now for the first time rendered generally accessible, 
and the gain to students will meet with considerable 

recognition. By ourselves the book is welcomed as a 


Oxford Bibles.—The Bibles issued by Mr. Frowde from 
the Oxford University Press are at once the handsomest 
and the most serviceable that have been given to the 
world. No long time has elapsed since we drew atten- 
tion to the merits absolutely transcendent of what is 
called the ‘Teachers’ Bible,’ which contains everything in 
the shape of commentary, concordance, dictionary, and 
glossary that can place a man in position to —_ and 
explain to the foremost class of scholars. An edition of 
this—handsomer even than that with which we dealt, 
since the type is larger and the entire volume more 
goodly—is before us, with the same soul-rejoicing india 
paper, equal beauties of typography, the same delightful 
morocco cover, and the same brilliantly effective gilding 
on the leaves, with well on to two thousand pages in 
bourgeois, 8vo., including maps and illustrations of the 
most recent discoveries. The book can still be comfortably 
carried in the hand or slid into the pockets of an average 
great-coat. Asan edition of the Bible it is ideal. Another 
admirable edition is the ‘ Oxford Reference Bible,’ giving 
in a reduced size the same contents. Of the same work 


there are also the ruby edition and the pear!, each a size 
emaller, but a!l equally luxurious and beautiful in get-up. 
Maps and plates appear in two editions, 48mo., known as 
the brilliant, both of which may rest in the waistcoat 
pocket, and are yet beautifully distinct and legible. A 
cheap edition of the ‘ Helps to the Study of the Bible’ is 


issued separately from the same press. The 
the editions constitute a and 


Henry Wiit1am Krxc.—Mr. Joun T. Pace writes :— 
“A man of some note in the antiquarian and archao- 
logical world has just passed away at Leigh, Essex, in 
the person of Mr. Henry William King, who died on 
November 15. Owing to the great interest he alwa 
took in th ancient, he was locally known as Me 
“ Antiquary” King. He was honorary secretary of the 
Essex Archeological Society, and on several occasions 
delivered lectures under the auspices of the English 
Church Union. Although he has published many 
fugitive papers on his favourite pursuits, I am not aware 
that he ever wrote what might be termed a book. It 
may here be noted that he contributed a most interest- 
ing article on Leigh Church to the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine in 1865. This article is reprinted in the last volume 
of Mr. Gomme’s ‘Gentleman’s Magazine Library’ 
(‘ English Topography, = iv.), pp. 150-3. References 
to any other of Mr. King’s writings would be much 
appreciated,” 

* TENNYSON AND HIs PRe-RAPHAELITE ILLUSTRATIONS,’ 
by G. Somes Layard, is announced to be published = 
mediately by Mr. Elliot Stock, The volume will contain, 
among other illustrations, a thumb-nail sketch of Tenny- 
son ee by Holman Hunt, and two drawings 
by Miss Siddal, which have never been published before ; 
also the original sketches for some of the wood engrav- 
ings in the 4to, illustrated edition of Tennyson's‘ Poems,’ 


Tuose willing to assist Mr. A, W. Tuer, F.S,A., in his 
search after Horn-Books, on which he has yt in 


ae will do well to address him Leaden- 
Press, Leadenhall Street. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Ws cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corresponden 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, a 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature the such address as he wishes to 
ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
te head the second communication Duplicate,” 

A, J, Bible of 1590").—Without further 
indication it would be impossible to tell you anything 
about this. What is the edition? What is the size? 
Who is the publisher? 

Erasmus (“ Treatises on Verse, Rhythm, &c.”),—See 
Dr. Guest’s ‘History of English the 
work of Prof. Earle. These are advanced treatises. 
More elementary works can be heard of irom any book- 
seller. (“ Books on Printing Marks "’).—Consult C. T. 
Jacobi, ‘Some Notes on Books and Printing.’ 

J. B. (“ Difference between Force and Energy ”).— 
Consult any good dictionary. ? 

NOTICE. 

torial munications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ "—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


~ 
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REMOVAL OF THE OFFICES OF 
‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ 

The Crown having acquired Nos. 4 and 22, 
Took’s Court, the Printing and Publishing 
Departments are now REMOVED to the New 
Offices at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


Ore ABC HORN-BOOKS WANTED to PUR- 
CHASE ae Alphabet, &c., priuted on a small sheet of paper, 
mounted on a ha ndled. wooden stab, and covered with a thin sheet of 
translucent horn, ton which children used to learn the ABC). The 
Advertiser, who is engaged on a Work on the Horn-Book, would also be 
grateful for references to examples in museums and private hands.— 
Address —~—_ 7! W. TUBR, The Leadenhall Press, 50, Leadenhall 


AUTHORS,.—SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 
WORKS READ by a GENTLEMAN of Experience. me placed 
with and Authors’ interests carefully represented Consul- 


Now ready, price Fourpence, 
LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, By W. T. 


, BA. PR 
G. 21, E.C. 


Price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of the 
By W gt ew owt in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 


EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY .—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 


-| CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2e. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


free—Apply to CHARLES HOPPE, Ki, 
Strand, W.C. 


R. GERALD MARSHALL will SUPPLY 

MATERIAL for a FAMILY HISTORY at most moderate terms. 

Abstracts of Wills, which are the backbone of pedigrees, at cheap rates. 
Advice free. —124, High-road, Kilburn, London. 


-PLATES (Ex- DESIGNED and 
GRAVED on Wood. and Steel, in Medieval or 
—THOMAS MORING. 5: 52, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To Exsontors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & OO., 37, Piccadilly, and 140, Strand, 
Second-hand Booksellers, PURCHASE LIBRARIES, or Smaller Col- 
lections of Books, in town or country, and give the utmost value in 
cash; also value for Probate. Experien valuers tly 
Removals without trouble or expense to Lib 
Te address, Bookmen, London. Code in use, Unicode. 


— AMER, Law Bookseller, Binder, Ex- 

er, &c, Lincoln's Inn Gate, Carey-street. London, we. 
Bstabliohed 1848. Large Stock of Barly, Scarce, and Valuable Works on 
Twenty per cent. off New Books. 


ESTABLISHED 18. 


IR K B K AN K. 
TWO-AND-AHALY PEN CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, 


mand 
WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £1 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
pepeunana allows Interest monthly om each completed £1. 


RKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH. 


BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a eS for FIVE SHILLINGS 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, ith ful particular, pot tre 


YUNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 
eomfortably House in a central and sheltered position, 
three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R., fifteen minutes de L.B. &8.C.— 
R. G., Roxweill, Guildford 1, Grove Hill-road, Tun bridge Wells. 


HE FIVE ALLS.—tThe strongest lesson a well- 


known author ever had in political economy was derived from the 
signboard of a country public-house. It was divided into four 
titions. On the first was the figure of a king, with the inscription, “ I 
rule ail.” The next was the painting of a priest, with the words, “I 
pray. for all.” Then followed the representation of a soldier, with the 
legend, “I fight for all.”” Finally came a repear, and the words, “I 
pan ghd for re The lesson would have been still more striking if there 
rait of Mr THOMAS of the 
inscription, “ I cure all 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Nos and QUERIES for DEcEMBER 10th and 


h, and 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTON 


ls. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 


NOTES and QUERIES for Apri. 29, May 13th, 
27th, JUNE 10th. 2th, and JULY Sth containsa BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of the EARL of BEACONSFIELD. ‘This includes KEYS to * VIVIAN 


sent, | GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ LOTHAIR,’ *‘BNDYMIO) 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; panne 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Breams's-bulldings, 
Chancery-iane, E.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Sek lentes 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade 


(| & CO.’S 
BEEF 
BouUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

Caution! Beware of Imitations, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
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